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Call Him George Fired’ya Bush 


I t wasn’t a Clintonesque whop¬ 
per, but when George W. Bush 
declared last week that 
spokesman David Beckwith hadn’t 
been fired—well, it wasn’t the 
truth either. On July 12, Bush cam¬ 
paign manager Joe Allbaugh and 
press secretary Karen Hughes 
informed Beckwith he should clear 
out of Bush headquarters by the 
end of the day. They offered him 
no alternative, no other job in the 
campaign he might take. 

Why the bum’s rush? They told 
Beckwith he’d put out misinforma¬ 
tion, cooperated on a U.S. News 
story that suggested Bush is thick¬ 
headed (“Is It Wrong to Call Him 
George Dumbya Bush?”), mocked 
the Iowa GOP straw poll on 
August 14, and generally been “off- 
message.” These charges, basically 
trivial or untrue, weren’t the real 
reason. Beckwith was canned 
chiefly because he has a friendly 
relationship with political 
reporters in Washington. He was a 
longtime correspondent in D.C. for 


Time , then served as Vice President 
Dan Quayle’s press secretary. 

Normally, such experience 
might be regarded as an asset. Hav¬ 
ing a press spokesman who is taken 
seriously by reporters, and not 
automatically dismissed as a spin¬ 
ner, can come in handy in politics. 
But not at Bush campaign head¬ 
quarters, where paranoia about 
Beltway mores and sinister nation¬ 
al (as opposed to Texas) reporters 
runs rampant. Some Bush aides 
talk boastfully about their refusal 
to play “Washington games.” 
Which is fine, except there’s no 
way around dealing with Washing¬ 
ton reporters. And Beckwith did 
that better than anyone else at the 
Bush campaign. 

Hughes had never wanted 
Beckwith to be hired in the first 
place. She is part of Bush’s “iron 
triangle” along with Allbaugh and 
chief strategist Karl Rove, and she 
had ruled the Bush press opera¬ 
tion, keeping a tight hold on what 
information is put out. She’s been 


known to complain that Rove him¬ 
self talks too much to reporters. 
But Rove, who had worked with 
Beckwith on the successful—and 
tough—1993 Senate primary cam¬ 
paign of Kay Bailey Hutchison, 
insisted that he be brought on 
board. 

Beckwith came on in a subordi¬ 
nate position to Hughes, and 
always deferred to her in explain¬ 
ing his role to reporters. But 
Hughes was unhappy with him and 
last week got her way. 

Beckwith’s loyalty to Bush was 
never in doubt. He’d quit his job at 
EDS in Washington, arranged for 
his two daughters to attend schools 
in Texas this fall, packed up his 
family, and moved to Austin earlier 
this summer. Nonetheless, Bush 
operatives trashed him on back¬ 
ground after he departed. Oh, yes. 
There’s one Bush campaign person 
who at least pretends to be chum¬ 
mier with Washington reporters 
then even Beckwith. That’s Bush 
himself. But you can’t fire him. 


Abe, We Hardly Knew Ye 

B oth Jesse “The Body” Ventura and Bob “The Comb- 
over” Smith demonstrated last week that despite 
their feisty independence and enervating candor, nei¬ 
ther is in danger of being mistaken for Arthur “The 
Historian” Schlesinger. 

Jesse, with his wheels cranking even slower than 
usual, tried to score rhetorical points for the Reform 
party while talking with Wolf Blitzer: “It’s interesting 
that when Abraham Lincoln was elected president 150 
years ago or more, there were three parties back then, 
and the Repulican party was the new party on the 
block.” Point taken, Jesse, except for one problem—150 
years ago would have been 1849. Lincoln was elected in 
1860. 

As presidential candidate Bob Smith cast adrift from 
the Republican party last week, he, like Jesse, let fly 


with the Lincoln scholarship. “In 1866,” Smith said on 
the Senate floor, “Abraham Lincoln said this—it’s a very 
famous quote: ‘If I were to try to read, much less answer 
all the attacks made on me, this shop might as well be 
closed for any other business. I do the very best I know 
how—the very best I can. And I’m going to keep right 
on doing so until the end.’” And Abe did it to the end, 
too. Except the end came in 1865, which would have 
made it somewhat difficult to talk about in 1866. 

Papa's Got a Brand New Toy 

A fellow who talks non-stop is liable to get lost in the 
thickets of his own verbiage once in a while, and 
sure enough it happened to President Clinton again last 
week. At a fund-raising dinner in Coral Gables on Tues¬ 
day, our leader expressed his delight at the impending 
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visit of Israeli Prime Minister Barak. “I’m as eager as a 
kid with a new toy,” the president exulted. 

Some Israelis took offense. At a joint press confer¬ 
ence with Barak two days later, the president was asked 
by an indignant Israeli reporter: “What kind of game 
do you want to play with Mr. Barak?” The president 
seemed not to understand the implication, and it took 
the intercession of ever-helpful CNN White House cor¬ 
respondent Wolf Blitzer to explain what the reporter 
meant. Immediately the president took a deep breath 
and embarked on one of those self-exculpatory solilo¬ 
quies for which he’s famous. 

“In English, what that means is that you are very 
excited. It has no reference to the prime minister. I 
would never do that. [Ever!] For example, if I were tak¬ 
ing a trip to Hawaii, I might say ‘I am excited as a kid 
with a new toy.’ It doesn’t mean I think Hawaii is a toy 
[Of course not!], if you see what I mean [We do! We 
do!]. It means that [Yes?], it’s a slogan [Of course!], you 
know, in the way, in American English it means, ‘I am 
very excited about the prospect of the rejuvenation of 


the peace process,’ [It does?] and that’s all 
it means. I would never say such a patron¬ 
izing thing. Ever. [Never!] So thank you. 
Wolf.” And thank you, Mr. President. 

What's a Comp-Con? 

B ut sometimes, of course, the president 
gets it just right. Speaking to a meet¬ 
ing of the Democratic Leadership Council 
in Baltimore last Wednesday, the president 
assayed the governing philosophy of the 
Republican front-runner. 

“This compassionate conservatism has 
a great ring to it, you know? It sounds so 
good, and I’ve really worked hard to try to 
figure out what it means. I mean, I made 
an honest effort. And near as I can tell, 
here’s what it means. It means, ‘I like you. 
I do. And I would like to be for the 
patient’s bill of rights and I’d like to be for 
closing the gun show loophole, and I’d 
like not to squander the surplus, and you 
know, save Social Security and Medicare 
for the next generation. I’d like to raise the 
minimum wage. I’d like to do these things. 
But I just can’t. And I feel terrible about 
it.” 

Much as The Scrapbook hates to 
admit it, this sounds about right. Perhaps 
the president understands “compassionate 
conservatism” so well because the phrase 
is so Clintonian. We await his exegesis of 
A1 Gore’s “pragmatic idealism.” 

Coincidentally, as if to confirm the president’s sus¬ 
picions, the same night George W. Bush’s spokeswoman 
Karen Hughes was asked, on MSNBC’s Equal Time , 
whether the compassionate conservative supported rais¬ 
ing the minimum wage. Behold comp-con in practice: 

“Governor Bush said today that he thinks in some 
parts of the country there may be an argument for rais¬ 
ing the minimum wage. On the other hand, he has con¬ 
cern that the minimum wage, for example here in 
inner-city Baltimore, where there are young teenage 
children who want to get summer jobs, where there 
might be trouble—where they might have trouble find¬ 
ing jobs if the minimum wage were increased. So he’s 
certainly willing to look at that proposal, but I think 
there are some concerns that need to be addressed 
about it.” 

As near as this can be translated, it means, apparent¬ 
ly, that George W. Bush supports raising the minimum 
wage for everyone but black kids in the ghetto. Com¬ 
passionate conservatism remains a work in progress. 
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Casual 

Foosball UberAlles 


W hatever my other un¬ 
seemly habits—spitting, 
streaking, breaking twen¬ 
ties in church offering plates—I’ve 
never been one who pretends to 
greatness. Sure, I have some great 
qualities: Kids love me, supermod¬ 
els adore me, enemies cower at my 
cool assassin-like manner. But 
beneath the high-gloss veneer of 
the $10 haircut and the five-figure 
salary beats the heart of just a man, 
one who rests content in the shad¬ 
ow of greater men. 

Even as a youth, I suffered from 
a sense of also-ran-ness. In Indian 
Guides, a sort of tom-tom-beating 
Cub Scouts, I missed earning an 
eagle feather after refusing to sing a 
mandatory duet with my father 
(Dad, or Red Hawk, as he was then 
called, was all set to go with “Now 
That the Buffalo’s Gone”). In Little 
League, I was an all-star alternate 
—on standby should an actual all- 
star pop a hamstring while carpool¬ 
ing to the ballpark. 

Red Hawk was never one to 
infuse us with false hopes. He took 
to calling us the “The Runner-Up 
Family,” an obvious jab at me, and 
perhaps my sister, who’d been vot¬ 
ed the third grade’s second-most 
outstanding student. Dad liked to 
say, “Find a niche, no matter how 
small, and dominate it.” So I fol¬ 
lowed his advice on both counts. I 
became a foosball virtuoso. 

There is perhaps no niche small¬ 
er than that reserved for the expert 
foosball player. Not that I am mere¬ 
ly expert. I play foosball (also called 
“table soccer”) as Marciano fought 
and Pollock painted: as a sense¬ 
bending cyclone of barely con¬ 
tained chaos. If you see me at a 
foosball table, flee. If I don’t rout 


you outright, I will toy with you, 
leading you through a Habitrail of 
humiliations before packing your 
gizzard off in a go-cup. 

I indulge in this shameless dis¬ 
play of braggadocio without fear of 
recriminations, because chances 
are, you couldn’t care less. Foosball 
is the ideal sport—more primal 
than Ping-Pong, more cerebral 
than air hockey—but it has fallen 
into obscurity since its zenith 20 
years ago. Once stationed in every 
frat house and bowling alley, foos¬ 
ball tables have been consigned to 
the slag-heap of 70s kitsch. People 
now play the game ironically, the 
way they eat fondue or sit in bean- 
bag chairs—as a smirky, postmod¬ 
ern nostalgia trip. Consequently, 
my God-given gift has been shrunk 
to an exotic talent, like yodeling or 
sock-puppeteering. Or worse, I’ve 
become a freakish curiosity, like my 
second-grade classmate Ricky, who 
on a dare, would eat anything off 
the floor of the bus—a great ice¬ 
breaker, but then what? 

W hen I learned the game as an 
Air Force brat in West Ger¬ 
many, foosball was more than a 
diversion, it was a matter of nation¬ 
al pride. Failing to assimilate in our 
small farm village, we Yanks didn’t 
have much use for the Teutonic 
ingrates our fathers were paid to 
protect. They made fun of our gas- 
guzzling Oldsmobiles. We made 
fun of their mothers’ bushy armpits 
and their country’s hosting the 
Holocaust. Tensions boiled over in 
winter ice-ball fights, where a 
Texas-transplant like me was com¬ 
pletely outmatched. We Americans 
likewise met ugly ends playing soc¬ 
cer, which Germans blasphemously 


call “football.” 

But in foosball, as in lovemak¬ 
ing, it is all in the wrists. And ours 
were Gordian cables, thick and 
nimble from years of dribbling bas¬ 
ketballs and throwing pigskins. As 
we ritually sacrificed Germans, lis¬ 
tening for the sweet kerplunk of the 
polyurethane ball descending into 
the throat of the goal, we’d doff our 
caps with felicitations like, “Hey 
Fritz, remind you of the Dresden 
firebombing?” (Kids are cruel.) 

Two decades later, I still have one 
of the deadliest pull-shots on the 
planet, which I rediscovered when 
my in-laws bought me a foosball 
table this past Christmas. It sits 
tastefully beneath a chandelier in 
my formerly unfurnished dining 
room. I expected this would 
improve family relations. In the 
past, I welcomed unannounced vis¬ 
its from relatives by hiding till they 
tired of knocking. Now, I insist 
they come over—which they’ve 
stopped doing altogether. I don’t 
know why. It may be because of my 
singing when racking up points on 
the squeaky abacus, or because of 
my shirtless, sports-bra-less victory 
romps through the living room, or 
because as a gentleman sportsman, 
I rank somewhere between Albert 
Belle and the Great Santini. 

In any case, I’m down to playing 
the neighborhood children, whom 
I recruit vigorously, despite their 
mothers’ looking at me as if I’m 
luring the little dears with sweet¬ 
meats to take snapshots of them in 
the basement. So far, my only 
return customer is the 7-year-old 
next door. She’s a tough kid. Her 
wrists are like twigs, but she rarely 
cries when I taunt her. The other 
day, however, I had to rattle her 
baby teeth with a gourd-thumping 
monkey shot. 

She deserved it—she’s no better 
than the Germans. She claimed she 
had to leave early to go to soccer 
practice. 

Matt Labash 
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Correspondence 


Microsoft: Guilty 
as Charged 

T homas W. Hazlett and George Bit- 
tlingmayer’s article on the Micro¬ 
soft trial brought to mind a current lib¬ 
eral mantra: “Rates of imprisonment 
are skyrocketing even though crime 
rates are plummeting” (“Befuddled by 
‘Internet Time,’” July 5/July 12). Does 
that mean we are obsessed with locking 
people up unnecessarily? No, crime 
rates are dropping precisely because 
more criminals are getting locked up! 
And perhaps Microsoft is finally get¬ 
ting some significant competition 
because the Department of Justice is 
suing it for antitrust violations. Indeed, 
many of the positive developments cit¬ 
ed in the article occurred after the suit 
was filed. 

It is amazing how “weak” some find 
the case against Microsoft, when by 
most accounts Justice is expected to win 
handily. Microsoft was dictating to 
manufacturers that they must install 
(and pay for) Microsoft’s operating sys¬ 
tems on every single computer they 
sell—or none. If such extortion is not 
an abuse of monopoly, what is? And just 
a few years ago Microsoft was down¬ 
playing the Internet; now, with no sig¬ 
nificant innovation, it dominates the 
browser market. If that is a sign of 
healthy competition, imagine what 
unhealthy competition must be like! 

I believe in the free market as much 
as anyone. But Microsoft’s dominance 
in the market is no more proof of the 
superiority of its software than Bill 
Clinton’s election and reelection are 
proof of the superiority of his policies. 
Naive computer users have been misled 
into dependence on Microsoft just as 
voters have been misled by Clinton’s 
demagoguery. It is no coincidence that 
both Bills have such difficulty telling 
the truth under oath! Yes, oral sex is sex, 
and no, a web browser is not an essential 
part of a general-purpose operating sys¬ 
tem, regardless of what the definition of 
“is” is. 

Russell A. Paielli 
San Jose, CA 


Thomas W. Hazlett and George 

BITTLINGMAYER RESPOND: The 
Microsoft antitrust case must be 
strong, Russell Paielli argues, if the 


government is expected to win. The 
U.S. government has been investigat¬ 
ing Microsoft continuously since 1990 
and, by its current claims, has uni¬ 
formly failed to curb monopoly abus¬ 
es. Indeed, the June 1998 ruling by the 
D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals found 
that the government had wrongly 
accused Microsoft of violating a 1995 
consent decree. The court held that the 
browser was lawfully and usefully 
integrated into the operating system. 

Paielli asks about Microsoft’s all- 
or-nothing contracts with computer 
makers, apparently unaware that 
such “take or pay” contracts can cre¬ 
ate substantial efficiencies and are 
quite common in competitive indus¬ 
tries. Moreover, Microsoft was 
enjoined from using such contracts in 



the 1995 consent decree. That not only 
suggests that the abuses the DOJ cur¬ 
rently alleges in the browser “jihad” 
have nothing to do with such prac¬ 
tices, but that ending such practices 
did not remedy Microsoft’s alleged 
monopoly power. 

Finally, Paielli argues that we are 
now “getting some significant compe¬ 
tition because the DOJ is suing” 
Microsoft. But Justice insists that 
market developments (including the 
powerful anti-Microsoft alliance 
formed by Netscape, AOL, and Sun) 
have no connection to the case. We are 
more sympathetic to Paielli’s attempt 
to connect the dots, but he draws pre¬ 
cisely the wrong inference. The 
unleashing of the Internet IPO jugger¬ 


naut is universally credited to 
Netscape’s hugely successful initial 
public offering on August 9, 1995. 
This is High Noon in the government’s 
browser war scenario. Meanwhile, 
today’s new rivals to Windows are not 
those hand-picked for protection in 
the government’s Java-friendly case 
filed one year ago, but unforeseen sys¬ 
tems like Linux and BeOS. The gov¬ 
ernment said that such competition 
couldn’t emerge so long as Microsoft 
bundled its browser with its operating 
system — sorry, but they’re wrong. 

We have looked at stock market 
reactions to the Microsoft antitrust 
case in a statistically rigorous way. 
Investors with billions of dollars rid¬ 
ing on the efficiency of the PC soft¬ 
ware market short computer stocks 
like Compaq, Intel, and CompUSA 
when the antitrust case moves for¬ 
ward. Paielli’s theory that the DOJ 
antitrust effort is making the world 
safe for efficiency is rejected by capi¬ 
talists with money on the line. 
“Believe in free markets, ” does he? 
Well — here’s his chance. 

The Morality Disruption 

A ndrew Ferguson’s review of Fran¬ 
cis Fukuyama’s The Great Disrup¬ 
tion belittles as “myth” the materialis¬ 
tic and evolutionary science presup¬ 
posed by Fukuyama, and suggests that 
it is no better founded in evidence 
and reason than the theological myths 
of natural law and free will and is, fur¬ 
thermore, less satisfactory as a foun¬ 
dation for morality (“The End of 
Nature and the Next Man,” June 28). 
These comparisons are wrongheaded 
and misleading in ways it would take 
a treatise to fully expose, but I shall be 
brief. 

Take sociobiology first. According 
to Ferguson, we learn little from it 
that Aristotle and common sense have 
not taught us—for example, that 
human beings have a natural disposi¬ 
tion to sociability, and that men are 
different from women. This ignores 
the fact that sociobiology does more 
than reiterate these platitudes, itself 
an important thing to do given repeat¬ 
ed denials of their truth by socialist 
followers of Rousseau. Sociobiology 
also explains these truths in a way that 
would have been incomprehensible to 
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Aristotle, as great a genius as he was. 

Now consider free will. To believe 
in it is to endorse not myth but mira¬ 
cle. As Plato, Augustine, and Kant all 
defined it, a free will is a miraculous 
capacity to transcend the natural 
order, by making choices that have no 
explanation; so, are unintelligible by 
definition. Therefore, to prefer belief 
in free will to science—which says 
that human beings act as they do 
because they have desires that are 
rooted in biology and shaped by soci¬ 
ety—is to prefer mystification to 
understanding. If morality depends on 
that, we are in serious trouble indeed. 

Max Hocutt 
Tuscaloosa, AL 


A ndrew Ferguson deftly presents 
the problem with attempting to 
justify traditional morality through 
reliance on materialistic biology in his 
review of Francis Fukuyama’s The 
Great Disruption. That hopeless pro¬ 
ject has been giving me the creeps, to 
borrow Ferguson’s phrase, since I read 
James Q. Wilson’s The Moral Sense 
several years ago. However, Fergu¬ 
son’s concluding suggestion—that we 
ought better explain human nature by 
abandoning materialism as a starting 
point in favor of human thought and 
will—is not quite satisfying. Just as 
solely biological explanations for 
human nature are too determinist to 
be true, an explanation for human 
nature that rests solely on individual 
consciousness is too solipsistic and 
nihilistic to be true. The proposition 
from which traditional morality 
springs is not the modernist “I think, 
therefore I am,” but something along 
the lines of “God is, and He has spo¬ 
ken.” 

Kevin L. Hicks 
Moylan, PA 

DE'Funding Democracy 

T he Scrapbook is right—zeroing 
out funding for the National 
Endowment for Democracy is indeed 
a “shabby way for conservatives to 
treat a worthy Reagan legacy” (“Not a 
Penny for NED?” June 28). The rela¬ 
tively minuscule amount of money 
appropriated to the NED ($32 million 
out of a $1.7 trillion budget) consti¬ 
tutes an incredible and meaningful 


investment in teaching other nations 
the concepts of democracy and self- 
rule which have made the United 
States the “shining city on the hill” of 
which President Reagan spoke so elo¬ 
quently. 

I am fortunate enough to have been 
a trainer at seminars in democracy and 
political party-building in both 
Angola and Morocco. In both places— 
Morocco, a poor but modernizing 
north African nation, and Angola, a 
desperately poor sub-Saharan 
nation—the people I met were insa¬ 
tiably hungry for knowledge about our 
political system. In many cases, the 
people were educated (often in 
America) and had the opportunity to 
live elsewhere. However, they were 
irrevocably dedicated to bringing the 
concepts of constitutional rule of law, 
free and fair elections, and a republi¬ 
can form of government to their own 
country. 

With our 200-year tradition of 
democracy, we can and do take free¬ 
dom for granted. We owe it to our¬ 
selves and to other countries to share 
the secrets of our success, so that free¬ 
dom can ring worldwide. Far from 
being eliminated, funding for the 
NED should be dramatically 
increased, if not endowed permanent¬ 
ly. Dollar for dollar, the return on this 
investment far exceeds that of almost 
every other federal program. 

Roger Austin 
Gainesville, FL 


Women Like Science, Too 

A t this late date in the evolution of 
humankind I was very surprised 
to see David Gelernter advance the 
argument that women and girls just 
don’t like math and science (“Women 
and Science at Yale,” June 21). Gelern¬ 
ter, who teaches at Yale, uses this 
argument to support his claim that 
efforts at Yale to hire more female pro¬ 
fessors in the hard sciences are ill- 
founded. In response, I invite Gelern¬ 
ter and those who were influenced by 
his article to look at the example of 
Mount Holyoke College, which has 
been a leader in science education 
since its inception as a women’s insti¬ 
tution more than 160 years ago. 

In this century, Mount Holyoke 
College, along with Bryn Mawr, has 
been among the foremost producers of 
women going on to earn Ph.D.s in the 


hard sciences. Mount Holyoke gradu¬ 
ates are in top positions in the sciences 
throughout the world. Currently, more 
than 25 percent of our students are sci¬ 
ence or math majors. Since 1990, well 
over 200 of our graduates have gone on 
to attain advanced degrees in the sci¬ 
ences and medicine. At the same time, 
this institution is a leader in develop¬ 
ing new approaches to the teaching of 
the sciences to undergraduates. 

How have we done this if females 
are predisposed to dislike test tubes 
and Fermat’s last theorem and pulsed 
molecular beam Fourier transform 
microwave spectrometers? It might be 
because our faculty has always includ¬ 
ed a significant number of women sci¬ 
entists. In fact, our faculty in the hard 
sciences is now 46 percent female. Or, 
it might be because science, unlike 
outmoded stereotypes regarding 
female intellectual proclivities, is not 
the domain of one gender. 

Joanne V. Creighton 
President 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, MA 


Pernicious Parody 

I am writing to protest the tasteless 
and cruel “War in Kosovo Reenact¬ 
ment” playbill (Parody, June 28). I do 
not deny that this item was funny in 
places. And a barbed wit used to sting 
the complacent and comfortable into 
anger, thought, and action can be a 
worthy tool, and those stung may 
praise it in the end. But sheer mock¬ 
ery of the weak and suffering is anoth¬ 
er matter. Do I need to remind you 
that it was thousands of real people, 
including women and children, who 
died from this bombing campaign? 

Michael G. Murad 
New Hope, MN 


The Weekly Standard 

welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters will be edited for length and 
clarity and must include the writer’s 
name, address, and phone number. 
All letters should be addressed: 
Correspondence Editor 
The Weekly Standard 
1150 17th St., NW 
Washington, DC 20036. 

You may also fax letters: (202) 293-4901. 
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Free Taiwan 


T aiwan’s President Li Teng-hui sent the Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy establishment into a ner¬ 
vous frenzy last week when he declared that 
Taiwan would henceforth negotiate with China as one 
state to another. China experts are working overtime 
on their op-eds chastising Taiwan for its provocative 
action. And the Clinton administration has already 
made known its displeasure with Li’s statements, 
denouncing them as unhelpful and reiterating the 
administration’s own agreement with Beijing’s one- 
China policy. Meanwhile, Beijing went nuclear, liter¬ 
ally. In a document charmingly entitled “Facts Speak 
Louder Than Words and Lies Will 
Collapse on Themselves,” Beijing 
informed the world of what the Cox 
committee and other investigations 
had already revealed: that it has a 
neutron bomb, just perfect for 
dropping on a nearby island that 
China would like to occupy. This 
threat will no doubt cause even 
more anxiety among American Chi¬ 
na hands, who will blame President 
Li for increasing the danger of 
another crisis in the Taiwan Straits. 

Everyone should calm down. By 
carefully stripping away the absurd fictions of the 
“one-China” policy, President Li is actually doing all 
concerned a big favor. After all, it is true that “facts 
speak louder than words.” The fact is that Taiwan is 
and has been a sovereign state for decades, with its 
own government, its own army, its own flag, its own 
flourishing economy, and full possession of its territo¬ 
ry. Since the early 1990s, moreover, Taiwan has been a 
democracy, and nothing could be clearer than that the 
Taiwanese people want to remain separate from main¬ 
land China as long as that territory is ruled by a dicta¬ 
torship. Until there can be one democratic China, they 
insist, there must be two Chinas. 

These facts are, of course, inconvenient for the 
Clinton administration, which has adhered slavishly 
to the fiction of “one China” embodied in over a 
quarter-century’s worth of Sino-American agree¬ 
ments. Beginning with the Shanghai Communique of 


1972, the United States declared its understanding 
that both sides of the China-Taiwan dispute agreed 
that there was but one China. At the time of the 
Shanghai Communique, this was true in an odd sort 
of way. Both the Communist government of Beijing 
and the authoritarian government of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Kuomintang agreed that there was one China, 
and they both insisted it was theirs. The United 
States used this cute “one-China” formulation as a 
way of avoiding the issue. Anyway, the Cold War was 
on, and U.S. officials believed they needed China’s 
help in containing the Soviet Union. If the price was 
a certain ambiguity and even some 
deception on the subject of Tai¬ 
wan, so be it. 

Twenty-seven years later, how¬ 
ever, the world is a very different 
place. The people of Taiwan, now 
able to express their will electoral- 
ly, have declared that they do not 
want to rule the mainland, and 
they do not want the mainland to 
rule them. There are two Chinas, 
not one. This puts an end to the 
smoke-and-mirrors game of the 
Shanghai Communique. The Clin¬ 
ton administration’s spokesmen can say “one China” 
till they’re blue in the face, but, to quote the Chinese 
government again, “lies will collapse on themselves.” 
And then, of course, there is that other small differ¬ 
ence between now and 1972: The Cold War is over. 
The Soviet Union is gone, and the biggest challenge 
to American interests in the world today comes from 
Beijing, not Moscow. With that rather large shift in 
global strategic realities, the need for ambiguity on 
Taiwan has disappeared. 

Indeed, ambiguity under the present circum¬ 
stances has become dangerous. The fact is, now and 
in the years to come, the United States will have to 
answer one simple question on Taiwan. If the people 
of Taiwan want to be treated as a sovereign state and 
refuse to be reunited with the dictatorship on the 
mainland, as they do, and if China insists that Taiwan 
must be reunited with the mainland, by force if nec- 
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essary, as it does, the question is this: Will the United 
States come to Taiwan’s defense if and when these 
conflicting desires lead to military confrontation? 

Until now, the United States has tried to avoid 
giving a clear answer to this question. The U.S. gov¬ 
ernment has repeatedly expressed its opposition to 
any effort to settle the Taiwan matter by force. State 
Department spokesman Jamie Rubin made a strong 
statement along these lines last week. But we have 
also left open the possibility that if war starts as a 
result of provocative statements by Taiwanese leaders, 
then we might just stand by and do nothing. That 
was the not-so-subtle warning delivered in person to 
the Taiwanese by former secretary of defense William 
Perry, visiting Taiwan at the behest of the president a 
year and a half ago. The name for this policy of stud¬ 
ied equivocation has been “strategic ambiguity,” and 
the logic behind it is that any promise by the United 
States to come to Taiwan’s aid will only encourage the 
Taiwanese to declare independence. 

But if history is any guide, it is precisely this kind 
of ambiguity that leads to miscalculation and war. 
American words and American security commit¬ 
ments now need to conform to reality. And the reality 
is that if the people of Taiwan choose to remain a sep¬ 
arate state, and if China responds with force or the 
threat of force, no American president would refuse 
to come to Taiwan’s defense. Principle would demand 
that we act, and by the way, so would America’s 
strategic interests. The incorporation of Taiwan by 
the present Chinese government—even if accom¬ 
plished peacefully—would be a disaster for the Unit¬ 
ed States and its East Asian allies. Imagine what our 
allies in the region would think about American stay¬ 
ing power in the Pacific if we accepted such a crush¬ 
ing strategic setback without lifting a finger. 

This simple reality should become the basis of 
American policy toward Taiwan. The Shanghai Com¬ 
munique is in fact no more relevant to our present 
strategic circumstances than that other great agree¬ 
ment of 1972—the ABM treaty. The time has come 
for the United States to do away with a dangerous 
ambiguity and make clear that it will come to Tai¬ 
wan’s defense if China uses force or even threatens to 
use force. 

Such a test may well come over the next few 
months. It would hardly be surprising if China were 
to respond to President Li’s statement with another 
show of force. In 1996, it fired ballistic missiles into 
the sea near Taiwan’s main harbors. This time, China 
may threaten a blockade of the entire island or take 
some other action to frighten the Taiwanese into 
backing off from their recent statements. If China 
does take such action, the United States should not 
hesitate to send the Seventh Fleet to Taiwan’s waters, 


just as it did in 1996. In fact, the administration 
ought to send some ships there now, as a clear warn¬ 
ing to the Chinese that they should not even consider 
any threatening military action. China hands will 
complain that this raises tensions. In fact, deterring 
the Chinese now is the best way to avoid a bigger cri¬ 
sis later. The less ambiguous U.S. actions are, the less 
chance there is that the Chinese will make a danger¬ 
ous miscalculation. 


T here are also important steps Congress can take 
to clarify matters. Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee chairman Jesse Helms, joined by Democratic 
senator Robert Torricelli, has proposed important leg¬ 
islation—the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act— 
aimed at strengthening security ties between the 
United States and Taiwan and increasing Taiwan’s 
own ability to deter hostile action by the Chinese. 
The Helms bill calls for lifting restrictions on arms 
sales to Taiwan, ending the ban on high-level military 
exchanges between the United States and Taiwan, 
and providing Taiwan with key weapons systems, 
including theater missile defenses, that would make 
it much harder for the Chinese military to use or even 
threaten force against Taiwan. Republicans—espe¬ 
cially those who claim to be concerned about the 
increasing threat China poses to American inter¬ 
ests—should take the lead in passing this legislation. 

There is also a presidential campaign underway. 
The next president will inevitably be confronted by 
the Taiwan problem. His ability to deal effectively 
with any crisis will be affected by decisions taken 
now. Yet so far we have heard little from the leading 
Republican candidates about the brewing cross¬ 
straits crisis. Senator John McCain rightly stood up 
for the people of Kosovo under attack by the brutal 
dictatorship in Belgrade. Does he have a similar con¬ 
cern for the well-being of the democratic people of 
Taiwan? George W. Bush recently pointed out, cor¬ 
rectly, that China is a strategic competitor of the 
United States, not a strategic partner, and he 
declared, also correctly, that American policy in Asia 
should first and foremost aim at protecting our 
friends and allies. Well, Taiwan is one of those 
friends. Do Bush and McCain and the other presiden¬ 
tial candidates support the right of the Taiwanese 
people to determine their own future? Do they 
oppose the Clinton administration’s outdated “one- 
China” policy? And do they support passage of the 
Taiwan Security Enhancement Act? These are impor¬ 
tant questions. Those who want to lead the United 
States and the world in the next century need to give 
some answers. 

—William Kristol and Robert Kagan, for the Editors 
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PBS's Massage Parlor 

by Bernadette Malone 


T he next time Big Bird and Oscar the Grouch 
shake you down for a contribution to the noble 
cause of public television, ask them about 
PBS’s in-house massage service that your money will 
subsidize. 

That’s right: All 500 employees at the 
Public Broadcasting Service’s head¬ 
quarters in tony Old Town Alexandria, 

Va.—ten minutes from the halls of 
Congress they haunt for their annual 
funding—are invited to enjoy a mas¬ 
sage during office hours for $8— 
about the price of a deli sandwich. 

The remainder of the professional 
masseuse’s tab is covered by PBS’s 
“wellness budget,” stoked with $10 
and $20 contributions from 
retirees addicted to Masterpiece The¬ 
atre and the parents of toddlers who 
watch Teletubbies. 

Dara Goldberg, associate direc¬ 
tor of communications at PBS, swears 
the expense is only a “minuscule” 
part of “preventative health” costs. 

She assures me, “We’re pretty frugal 
over here.” But as PBS 
receives $250 million a 
year in federal subsi¬ 
dies and the rest of its 
budget from the 
solicited contribu¬ 
tions of viewers 
and foundations, 
the massage perk 
strikes many donors 
I talked to as extrav¬ 
agant. And even 
some PBS 

employees. 

“Massages?! Are you 
sure?” asks one of Goldberg’s officemates when I call 
to check out my source’s tip. 

“Yeah, sign up to get one,” I tell him. “I hear 
they’re yours for the asking.” 

Goldberg herself is not amused that I am investi¬ 
gating the kinkier side of public broadcasting. “Will 
you let me know if you’re going to be doing something 
on this? ... I hope you’re not,” she petitions. (There 
are so many other, more important things to write 
about, she goes on, employing the characteristic 



“there’s no story here” maneuver of ner¬ 
vous Washington press operatives in the 
Clinton era.) 

She continues: “Can I ask, how did 
you hear about it? Because a lot of our 
employees don’t even know it’s available.” There’s a 
massage sign-up sheet outside the sixth-floor human 
resources office, and sometimes an e-mail notification 
goes around. But PBS employees are often “too busy 
working” to notice, she explains. 

Indeed, she goes on, it’s precisely because PBS 
employees work so hard that the regular massage is a 
part of their preventative health service. Here’s Gold¬ 
berg, justifying the service: “It’s to relieve the stress 
from sitting at your desk eight to ten hours a day, 
using the computer and talking on the phone.” 
The proof is in the pudding, or massage oil, if 
you will. Goldberg is pleased to report that the 
massage program has kept PBS’s other health 
care costs (mudbaths? aromatherapy?) down 
since it was started two years ago. 

Speaking of massage oil, Goldberg 
emphasizes that PBS offers a fully 
clothed , seated massage. None of its 
stressed-out employees is disrobing 
and lying prostrate on a linen-draped 
table; nor is there a massage “par¬ 
lor” on the premises. The 
masseuse “comes every other week 
and brings his own chair,” offers 
Goldberg, trying to dispel the 
Austin Powers imagery that might 
arise in association with the word 
“massage.” 

PBS has long 
been targeted by 
budget-cutters in 
Washington as 
a bastion of elit¬ 
ist television liber¬ 
als on welfare. The 
revelation last week 
that Boston affili¬ 
ate station WGBH- 
TV and Washington’s 
WETA had traded donor lists with the Democratic 
party has hardly helped smooth the way with congres¬ 
sional Republicans for this year’s $300 million budget 
request. After Congress finishes with PBS during the 
anticipated September spending battle, Barney the 
Dinosaur and his cohorts in Old Town may need one 
of those Swedish deep-tissue massages. 

Bernadette Malone is a political reporter for syndicated 
columnist Robert D. Novak. 
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Mr. Smith Goes Third Party 


by Tucker Carlson 

66 T M G0ING T0 BE P res ident of the United 
I States,” Sen. Bob Smith of New Hampshire 
_A_ says in a perfectly even voice. “I really believe 
that.” 

It’s not a majority view. Two weeks ago, only 
Smith, his family, and selected political science pro¬ 
fessors seemed to know he was running for president. 
He was polling twelfth among the twelve announced 
Republican candidates; only one percent of the voters 
in his own state said they planned to vote for him. 
Things looked grim for Smith 2000. Then, last week, 
Smith announced he was leaving the Republican par¬ 
ty and becoming an Independent. Instantly, the elec¬ 
toral calculus changed. Bob Smith may have been last 
among Republicans, but in the field of third-party 
candidates, he is indisputably Number One. 

Of course, depending on how you count, Smith 
may also be the only third-party candidate in the pres¬ 
idential race. Not that it makes any difference to him. 
The point is, Smith explains 
from his office in the Dirk- 
sen Building, people are 
excited about the possibility 
of a Smith administration. 

“Without exaggeration, 
we’ve received 5,000 pledges 
of support,” he says. 

“They’ve come from Repub¬ 
licans, Democrats, Indepen¬ 
dents. It’s unbelievable. 

We’re not equipped to han¬ 
dle it.” Smith pauses, allow¬ 
ing time for the sheer size of 
the political tsunami to sink 
in. No reporter, he recog¬ 
nizes, should have to take 
news like this at face value. 

“You probably think I’m try¬ 
ing to game you,” he says 
understandingly. “But I’m 
not.” 

Smith doesn’t seem like 
the kind of politician who 
goes around gaming people. 

Rather, he seems perpetually 
gamed, the sort of person for 
whom life’s unpleasant reali¬ 
ties dawn slowly and hard. 

You get the feeling Smith 
was the last kid on his block 


to learn the truth 
about Santa Claus. 

He was almost 
certainly the last per¬ 
son in Washington to 
discover that the Republican platform is irrelevant to 
actual politics. Smith was outraged when he found 
out. “The Republican platform,” he declared in his 
party-switching speech to the Senate, “is a meaning¬ 
less document that has been put out there so that 
suckers like me and maybe suckers like you out there 
can read it.” 

Smith’s speech went on like this for close to an 
hour. Through all of it, he howled like a man 
deceived, the lone member of the Senate Sucker Cau¬ 
cus. He even read portions of the platform aloud. It 
was a mean thing to do—as close to a dirty trick as 
Smith is probably capable of—but instructive 
nonetheless. “As a first step in reforming govern¬ 
ment,” Smith thundered, reciting the painfully hope¬ 
ful words of some unnamed party scribe, “we support 
elimination of the Departments of Commerce, Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development, Education, and Ener¬ 
gy.” Whatever happened to that promise? he demand- 
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ed. Or to the promise to defund Legal Services? Not 
to mention public broadcasting, the U.N. and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. And where’s the 
legislation that would “make clear that the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment’s protections apply to unborn 
children”? After five and a half years of Republican 
control of Congress, Smith wanted to know, where is 
any of it? 

It’s easy to sympa¬ 
thize with Smith. (Imag¬ 
ine if you woke up one 
morning after 10 years in 
office and found politics 
in your political party.) 

It’s harder to understand 
how he made it all the 
way to the U.S. Senate, 
much less how he’ll 
mount a credible presi¬ 
dential campaign. For 
the moment, though, sev¬ 
eral of the other Republi¬ 
can candidates appear to 
view Smith as useful. 

Before Smith had even 
announced his defection, 

Gary Bauer and Dan 
Quayle chimed in to say 
they could understand 
the senator’s frustration 
with the unprincipled, 
lemming-like (read: 

George W. Bush-support¬ 
ing) Republican Estab¬ 
lishment. “We are the 
party of middle America, 
not the party of the coun¬ 
try club,” explained 
Quayle, who grew up on 
a golf course. 

The idea seems to be 
that Smith’s attacks on 
Republican moderates will call attention to Bush’s 
fundamentally moderate positions on social issues, 
thereby energizing the fabled Republican Base. Once 
energized, the Base will recognize Bush for the Rock¬ 
efeller Republican he is, and support other, more con¬ 
servative candidates. In the end, the reasoning goes, 
Bush may still win, but he’ll have to act more conserv¬ 
ative to do so. “The Smith thing,” says Bauer strate¬ 
gist Jeff Bell, “underscores what Gary has been saying 
all along, which is that there is going to be a contest.” 

It’s not a totally crackpot theory. Smith will proba¬ 
bly join the U.S. Taxpayers party, which is already on 
the ballot in several states. (The likelihood he’ll sign 


up with the much larger Reform party diminished 
when Jesse Ventura didn’t return his call.) And 
Smith’s defection could increase the leverage of the 
remaining challengers to Bush. In any event, he won’t 
need much money to run—Smith is happy to drive 
himself to events—and he seems deadly serious about 
staying in till November 2000. And if Bush is the 
nominee, Smith is betting that, as a third-party candi¬ 
date, he can pick up the 
support Bush’s failed 
conservative challengers 
have left behind. 

Every candidate, of 
course, has a Scenario, 
the sometimes Rube 
Goldberg-like series of 
events that, if executed in 
sequence, leads to victo¬ 
ry. Strategists at the 
George W. Bush cam¬ 
paign aren’t impressed 
with Smith’s. They have 
no snappy explanation 
for why Smith doesn’t 
matter. They don’t even 
bother to scoff. Bob who? 

Smith seems ready 
for this. He knows there 
will always be some who 
will dismiss his cam¬ 
paign as a mere curiosity. 
“Some people view it as 
not even serious,” Smith 
says in a tone that sug¬ 
gests he’s passing on a 
secret. Then again, some 
people haven’t seen the 
■g mail that has poured into 
| Smith’s office over the 
| past few days. The mail 
that says Bob Smith of 
New Hampshire is going 
to be the next president of the United States. The 
mail that Smith fervently, wholeheartedly believes. “I 
think young people are going to be joining this cam¬ 
paign by the millions,” he says. “I feel very confident 
about this. I’m absolutely convinced I can win. I 
wouldn’t do it if I wasn’t.” 

Smith pauses again. He’s caught himself gloating. 
“I’m not trying to boast,” he says, almost embar¬ 
rassed. “I’m just trying to tell you what I think we can 
do.” 

Tucker Carlson is a staff writer at The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard. 
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The Terrorist Next Door 


by Elliot C. Rothenberg 

S ara Jane Olson is an exemplary citizen by 
Minnesota standards. She lives in a tony, upper- 
middle-class neighborhood of St. Paul. She 
campaigns for liberal political candidates. She has 
been prominent for years in African, Central Ameri¬ 
can, and other “peace and justice” causes. She is an 
activist in a liberal church. She acts in feminist roles 
in local theater companies. She runs a 
bookstore which has a large mural 
portraying a female factory worker 
with her fist raised in defiance. 

Her husband is a doctor who 
shares her political passions. 

She is a runner. She is a seri¬ 
ous cook. 

The only problem with 
this idyllic picture is that 
Sara Jane Olson is not 
Sara Jane Olson. Her 
real name is Kathleen 
Soliah, and she has 
been a fugitive from 
justice in California for 
more than a quarter cen¬ 
tury. As a combat terror¬ 
ist in what was called the 
Symbionese Liberation 
Army, Soliah attempted to | 
murder police officers by 
placing bombs under their 
cars, helped kidnap Patricia 
Hearst, and held up banks. Hearst wrote 
in her autobiography that Soliah took part in a rob¬ 
bery where Soliah or a partner killed a bank customer 
with a shotgun. Soliah has been under indictment in 
Los Angeles since 1976. On June 16, her luck ran out. 
St. Paul police and FBI agents arrested her. 

All this notwithstanding, Minnesota’s political- 
media-cultural elite has closed ranks in support of 
Soliah. 

Democratic party leaders have been unabashedly 
at the forefront. State senator Sandy Pappas, the 
Democratic candidate for mayor of St. Paul in the last 
election, attacked the police for arresting her. “Don’t 
they have any real crimes to fight?” she asked. “We 
were all going to protests then.” In a television inter¬ 
view, Pappas demanded Soliah’s release and harped 
on her talents as a “wonderful gourmet dinner party 
host.” State representative Andy Dawkins—the Dem¬ 
ocratic party’s candidate for St. Paul mayor in the 


election before Pappas 
ran—and St. Paul City 
Council member Jay 
Benanav called Soliah “a 
great citizen of our com¬ 
munity.” 

The dominant local media echoed the politicians. 
A front-page commentary headlined “Justice or 
what’s just” in Minnesota’s largest newspaper, the 
Star Tribune of Minneapolis, asked rhetorically, 
“Should model citizen Sara Jane Olson ... be tried 
for crimes committed a quarter century ago?” A pop¬ 
ular gossip columnist for the same newspaper 
said that Soliah has paid any debt she owed 
society. “She has demonstrated through 
years of social actions and potluck 
that she is rehabilitated.” The mod¬ 
erator of Minnesota Public Tele¬ 
vision’s weekly Almanac pro¬ 
gram, one of the state’s leading 
arbiters of political correcti- 
tude, snarled on her show at 
an FBI agent, “Don’t you 
have better things to do?” 
To leaders of her 
church, Soliah is a saint. 
Said Rev. John Dar¬ 
lington, “We love Sara 
Jane. She goes about 
working for justice in 
an unjust world.” Anoth¬ 
er minister, Jolyn 
Fontaine, said that Soliah 
“was really a person who was 
sharing God’s love in the com¬ 
munity.” 

Macalester College history pro¬ 
fessor Peter Rachleff called Soliah “quite 
progressive. She is a model for many of us.” 

Guthrie Theater veteran actor Stephen Pelinski 
said that the entire local theater community supports 
Soliah, “one of our most advanced actors.” He 
expressed disappointment, though, that he was never 
invited to any of her parties. 

A theater director was even more flamboyant in 
her support. For Lynn Musgrave, Soliah is “a pacifist 
and liberal Democrat who supports gun control.” 
Apparently for everyone except herself. 

Many of these worthies packed a court hearing to 
entreat a judge to release Soliah on modest bail. It was 
reminiscent of a hearing years earlier in Philadelphia 
where future senator Arlen Specter and others of the 
best of that city convinced a judge to release on bail 
Ira Einhorn, the so-called Unicorn Killer, arrested for 
murdering his girlfriend. After his release, Einhorn 
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fled the country and never returned. 

This time, Ramsey County district judge Kath¬ 
leen Gearin did not make the same mistake. She 
refused to allow Soliah to become a fugitive once 
again. Ordered back to her cell, Soliah exited the 
courtroom, according to the St. Paul Pioneer Press, “in 
a manner fit for an actress, blowing kisses to her sup¬ 
porters.” 

Amid all this solicitude for the suspect, none of 
these people has expressed any comparable compas¬ 
sion for the dead bank customer and other targets of 
their friend’s crimes. The suffering of these victims 
and their families does not seem to matter. Perhaps it 
is because the victims were just ordinary middle-class 
working folks who did not have the time or inclina¬ 
tion to demonstrate in favor of the domestic and for¬ 
eign causes in vogue from time to time. There is no 


evidence that any were gourmet cooks. 

But what may be the most remarkable feature of 
this episode is the manifest contempt for the rule of 
law by those who purport to be Minnesota’s leaders. 

One Minnesota politician these days, however, 
falls outside the prevailing pattern of political cor¬ 
rectness. Governor Jesse Ventura announced that, 
despite the protests of Soliah’s supporters, he would 
extradite Soliah for trial in California. He called the 
statements of Pappas and the other politicians 
“beyond belief. What would Pappas suggest is a real 
crime?” 

Maybe “The Mind” is not such a bad nickname 
after all. 

Elliot C. Rothenberg is a Minneapolis attorney. His book 
The Taming of the Press will be published this fall. 


Bill Clinton, Historian 


by Peter Wehner 

I N THE MIDST OF ALL HIS OTHER ACTIVITIES, One 
thing continues to preoccupy Bill Clinton: his 
frantic attempt to remake himself and rewrite his¬ 
tory. Consider some of his more recent statements. 

On June 25, President Clinton held a news confer¬ 
ence during which a reporter asked if he took any per¬ 
sonal responsibility for polarizing the country and 
generating antagonism. The president accepted none. 
Instead, he said, “I think generally in our country’s 
history, that people who are progressive, people who 
try to change things, people who keep pushing the 
envelope, have generally elicited very strong, some¬ 
times personally hostile, negative reaction. You read 
some of the things people said about President Roo¬ 
sevelt—in retrospect, because of the magnificent job 
he did, and because of the historic consequences of 
the time in which he served and what he did for 
America, we tend to think that everybody was for 
him. That’s not true.” 

In a June 11 interview, PBS’s Jim Lehrer asked 
Clinton about Senator Chuck Hagel’s assertion that 
the president has debased the currency of trust and 
that he’ll never get it back. In response, Clinton said 
that “elements of the other party” have devoted the 
better part of the last seven years to “attacking me 
personally because they knew the American people 
agreed with my ideas.” About his critics he said, “they 
have just been mad ever since I won because a lot of 
them really never believed there would be another 


Democrat in their lifetime.” 
They are left with nothing but 
“personal attacks” when the 
country does well, “but that’s not 
good for America. I don’t attack 
them personally.” The president went on to say that 
“on one occasion, much to my eternal regret, I gave 
them a little ammunition. But I have been trustwor¬ 
thy in my public obligations to the American people. 
And I have been trustworthy in my dealings with 
them.” 

In a March 31 interview with CBS’s Dan Rather, 
the president declared that he wasn’t troubled at all by 
the fact that he was impeached. “I do not regard this 
impeachment vote as some great badge of shame,” he 
said. He then cast himself as a defender of the Consti¬ 
tution against those who would dishonor it. “I am 
honored that something that was indefensible was 
pursued and that I had the opportunity to defend the 
Constitution.” 

During a March 19 press conference, Clinton, 
when asked about his legacy of lying, said young peo¬ 
ple will learn from his experience that “even presi¬ 
dents have to” tell the truth. He then added this: “But 
I also think that there will be a box score, and there 
will be that one negative, and then there will be the 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of times when 
the record will show that I did not abuse my authority 
as president, that I was truthful with the American 
people; and scores and scores of allegations were 
made against me—most of them have already been 
actually proved false.” 

What is the president saying? 

He made one minor mistake. The president insists 
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that the Lewinsky scandal was an isolated incident, a 
personal failure that was inappropriate but ultimately 
unimportant, and that it should certainly not affect 
how we view the rest of his presidency. (Clinton’s ref¬ 
erence to the Lewinsky scandal as “that one negative” 
calls to mind a comment by former Washington, D.C. 
mayor Marion Barry, who said that if you set aside the 
district’s record high murder rate, it was a pretty safe 
city.) 

The president of the United States had a squalid 
affair with a young intern. Instead of admitting to it, 
he lied repeatedly to his wife, daughter, aides, cabinet, 
party, lawyers, and countrymen. He sent out his 
defenders to spread his lies and attack those who told 
the truth. He dragged the country through impeach¬ 
ment hearings, divided the nation, and tarnished the 
presidency. Far from being an aberration, the Lewin¬ 
sky scandal in many ways embodies Clinton’s private 
and public character. 

He has expressed his remorse. Last fall the president 
gave a speech in which he said he had sinned. In his 
mind that admission was sufficient. Now the matter 
should be closed; after all, it was time to move on. 

It is now manifestly 
clear that last September, 
when the president spoke at 
the Prayer Breakfast, he 
was telling a poll-tested lie. 

He said on that occasion 
that his sorrow was gen¬ 
uine, he had repented, he 
was a man who possessed a 
broken spirit and was 
moved to deep contrition. 

Yet everything he has said 
and done since that speech 
has been (legally and politi¬ 
cally) defiant. President 
Clinton has no remorse, no 
contrition, and no regrets, 
and, but for the dress, he 
would never have admitted 
the affair. In his apology the 
president was exploiting for 
his personal political 
advantage the language and 
symbols of Christian for¬ 
giveness. 

The president is a victim of 
personal attacks by hateful 
right-wingers who resent him 
because he is among the centu¬ 
ry’s most successful and pro¬ 
gressive presidents. Bill Clin¬ 
ton portrays himself as a 


historic agent of change, comparable to Franklin Roo¬ 
sevelt, who has guided the nation through a difficult, 
challenging transition period. His critics are his crit¬ 
ics not because of anything bad he has done, but 
because of all the good he has accomplished. He 
would have us believe that he is the victim of that 
famous “right-wing conspiracy,” comprised of ideo¬ 
logues whose allegations are politically based and 
groundless. 

The president is attempting to discredit responsi¬ 
ble conservative critics by tying them to fanatics on 
the fringe. Of course Bill Clinton has a few irresponsi¬ 
ble critics; so did Richard Nixon. So has every presi¬ 
dent. It doesn’t follow that because some people make 
irresponsible charges against the chief executive, all 
charges made against him are irresponsible. The 
notion that most of the president’s critics are driven 
by an irrational rage against this good and decent man 
is risible. It turns out that allegations made by his 
most prominent critics were demonstrably true and 
well grounded. 

Nor is it plausible to argue that animus toward 
Clinton is ideologically driven, or that conservatives 
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deeply resent him for his success in advancing “pro¬ 
gressive” ideas. For one thing, this cannot explain 
why many of the president’s former top aides have 
been extraordinarily tough on the president’s charac¬ 
ter, to the point of some of them saying that if they 
had known what kind of man Bill Clinton was they 
would never have gone to work for him. Nor can it 
explain why some of the most scorching criticisms 
came from congressional Democrats. 

In addition, the Clinton presidency has been (at 
least in terms of public policy accomplishments) 
largely inconsequential. And arguably his most 
important policy act was to sign welfare reform legis¬ 
lation—which was an idea advanced by Republicans. 
The president has, on a number of fronts, moved the 
Democratic party in a more conservative direction. 
All of which is to say that Bill Clinton has earned the 
distrust and contempt he elicits not because of his 
“progressive” politics but because of his squalid acts. 

His enemies engage in the politics of personal destruc¬ 
tion, something he refuses to do. The president preaches 
against “the politics of personal destruction,” warns 
his political opponents that they are doing great dam¬ 
age to the country, and insists that he refuses to sink 
to their level. 

The record shows that this administration 


employs vicious and intimidating tactics. The presi¬ 
dent and his defenders have regularly used private 
investigators against his accusers; savaged women 
with whom the president has had affairs; declared 
“war” on a duly appointed independent counsel; and 
made common cause with pornographer Larry Flynt 
in his effort to intimidate Republicans in Congress. 
Rather than standing against the “politics of personal 
destruction,” they have made promiscuous use of it. 

Bill Clinton is a defender of the Constitution and the 
presidency. This is the most fantastic claim of all, utter¬ 
ly self-delusional and completely severed from reality. 
The president of the United States lied in civil litiga¬ 
tion, before a federal grand jury, and in response to 
questions posed by the House Judiciary Committee. 
He obstructed justice. He violated his oath to “take 
Care that the Laws be faithfully executed.” He placed 
himself above the law. He did everything he could to 
obstruct Kenneth Starr’s investigation. He subverted 
the Constitution and degraded the office of the presi¬ 
dency. These are stubborn facts which even Bill Clin¬ 
ton—a slick, glib, and accomplished rewriter of histo¬ 
ry—cannot change. 

Peter Wehner is executive director for policy at Empower 
America. 
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Sometimes a Game 
I s Just a Game 

By Fred Barnes 


I t was a heist, and Katie Couric was one of the 
thieves. Two days after the U.S. women’s soccer 
team defeated China and won the World Cup, 
Couric interviewed several players on the Today show. 
She had other things on her mind besides soccer and 
the stirring victory over the Chinese. Couric wanted 
to know why Brandi Chastain, the player who kicked 
the winning goal and then tore off her shirt, had 
posed nude for Gear magazine. (The photo was so 
tame, with a soccer ball hiding Chastain’s vital parts, 
that NBC flashed it on the screen.) “I’m wondering 
about some of the mixed signals that little girls may 
be getting,” Couric said. “Do you feel completely 
comfortable with that, or should you tell me to lighten 
up?” Chastain chuckled, but Couric didn’t lighten up. 

The next question didn’t have anything to do with 
soccer or the game with China either. Chastain’s team¬ 
mate Julie Foudy, Couric noted, had worn a bikini for 
a photo in Sports Illustrated of her running along the 
beach with her husband. Yes, the picture was “com¬ 
pletely innocent,” Couric said. “But I’m sure some 
hard-core feminists are gonna say, ‘Wait a second. 
What’s going on here?’” Foudy responded that the 
picture merely showed you could be both a woman 
and a strong athlete. 

So what was stolen here? Only the game. It was a 
heart-pounding drama won by the American women 
on the very last kick, a magnificent victory by skillful, 
disciplined athletes. But Couric and the mainstream 
media became ideological ax-grinders and treated it as 
a political event—with political winners and losers. 
The winners, according to the pundits, were femi¬ 
nists, the feminist agenda, Title IX, the women’s 
movement, women with corporate ambitions, androg¬ 
ynous women, and little girls who will now be 
emboldened to give up their Barbies and play soccer. 
The losers were men. 

Even the 1973 tennis match between Bobby Riggs 
and Billie Jean King, the famous gender grudge duel, 
was less politicized than the U.S. women’s soccer tri- 
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umph. The writers and commentators and chatterers 
were agreed: This was more than just a soccer game. 
On Nightline, Kevin Newman of ABC News insisted 
much more was involved than “simply soccer.” And 
the players weren’t just players. Cynthia McFadden, 
also of ABC News, called them “the heiresses of the 
women’s movement.” Jonathan Alter of Newsweek 
said the team represents “a new comfortable place for 
the women’s movement.” 

The players were expected to be just like men, 
whether they liked it or not. Displaying femininity, as 
Chastain and Foudy had, was frowned upon. What 
thrilled the press was Chastain’s act of tearing off her 
jersey once victory was sealed. She had done exactly 
what men do. It was a riveting moment, and it put 
Chastain, in her black sports bra, on the cover of 
Newsweek and Sports Illustrated. More important to the 
media, she met the androgynous ideal of women as 
men who can have babies: muscular, irreverent, 
aggressive. She was even entrepreneurial, having 
signed a contract with Nike. So it was Chastain and 
not Mia Hamm, who is married to a Marine, or 
Michelle Akers, a born-again Christian, who became 
the icon of the World Cup. Her lapse in posing for a 
men’s magazine was overlooked. 

D uring the penalty kicks, one ABC-TV announcer 
stumbled into political incorrectness. She said 
penalty kicks in women’s soccer are all about place¬ 
ment because the women goalkeepers aren’t athletic 
enough to stop a well-placed ball. In other words, they 
can’t do what guy goalies sometimes can. The com¬ 
ment was followed by stony silence, as if someone had 
broken wind and everyone wanted to pretend it hadn’t 
happened. Of course, an average male college team 
could beat the U.S. women. No one uttered that blas¬ 
phemous fact. The preferred tack was captured by the 
oft-aired Nike ad with Hamm competing with 
Michael Jordan to the song (from Annie Get Your Gun ) 
“Anything You Can Do.” 

In fact, the impression was left that women soccer 
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players are better than men, at least as team players and 
perhaps morally as well. They “taught the rest of us 
lessons,” according to Newsweek. “In an era when the 
egos of male athletes are dwarfed only by their pay- 
checks, the World Cup women, minimum wagers by 
pro-sports standards, reminded the country that 
sports superstars can be gracious and grateful.” They 
“showed us leadership and teamwork—and they 
kicked butt.” Which the U.S. men’s soccer team didn’t 
in the 1998 World Cup. But, again, an inconvenient 
fact was not mentioned. The American women’s team 
faced weaker opponents. Women’s soccer, unlike 
men’s, is largely underdeveloped around the world. 

In a way, the media dissed the American players. 
By stressing the “lessons” they supposedly taught and 
freighting them with a femi¬ 
nist agenda, reporters and 
commentators deemphasized 
their athletic skills and how 
they had honed them. Akers 
got attention for having 
bravely overcome a dozen 
knee operations, chronic 
fatigue syndrome, and other 
ailments, but other players got 
far less. How had veteran 
Kristine Lilly, who saved the 
final game by heading a Chi¬ 
nese shot out of the goal, 
stayed so good at soccer for so 
long? If this was analyzed, I 
missed it. 

The players were also 
diminished by the proselytiz¬ 
ing for Title IX, the law requir¬ 
ing equal opportunity for women at schools that take 
federal funds. The media made it sound as if Title IX, 
not hard work and good coaching, had created the 
team and made it successful. Time labeled the players 
“daughters of Title IX.” After the victory over China, 
Aaron Brown asserted on ABC’s World News Tonight, 
“This is Title IX come of age.” The next evening on 
ABC, Judy Muller claimed the U.S. team had sent a 
message to those who want to revise Title IX: “Not so 
fast, buddy.” 

T he incessant rap about Title IX was only one 
example of the mixture of ignorance and make- 
believe that dominated the coverage of the World 
Cup. The truth is, Title IX did not create the soccer 


mania that has gripped American girls. At most, it has 
given them a few more college soccer teams to play 
for. American women have been great at soccer for 
decades now, emerging as world-class players during 
the 1970s and 1980s, when those who now credit Title 
IX for producing the 1999 champs were complaining 
that Title IX was not being enforced at all. The Unit¬ 
ed States won the first women’s World Cup, after all, 
in 1991. That team, ignored by the media, and even 
more obviously not the offspring of Title IX, was 
more dominant than this year’s squad. 

Yet, somehow, the media came to the conclusion 
the victory in 1999 constituted a sudden, meaningful 
breakthrough for women’s sports and women in gen¬ 
eral. ABC’s Judy Muller proclaimed: “This team on 
this day in this place forever changed 
the way we think about women in 
sports.” Well, maybe it changed the 
way she thinks. Former congress- 
woman Patricia Schroeder, writing 
in the Los Angeles Times, said the 
women’s soccer team had exploded 
the conventional wisdom that 
women can play individual sports 
(tennis, golf) but not team sports. 
Frankly, I’d never heard of this con- 
| ventional wisdom before. In any 
| case, my question is, where have 
| these people been? Certainly not 

Q. 

“ hanging around playgrounds all 
over the country, where the break- 
z through in girls’ sports, especially 

<D 

| soccer, occurred a long time ago. 
The enthusiasm for the 1999 
women’s team is the crest of a wave 
that has been building for many years. 

I know. I’ve seen soccer mania at my own house. 
One of my daughters began playing soccer in 1983 at 
age 8, another in 1988 at age 6. They joined teams set 
up by the local soccer association in Arlington, Vir¬ 
ginia, a private group not subject to Title IX. Then 
they went on to play on select teams that competed 
around the Washington, D.C., area. Finally, they 
played on high school varsity teams. The only games 
they saw on TV were tapes I acquired, with consider¬ 
able difficulty, of the 1991 women’s team’s drive to the 
World Cup. They never heard of Title IX. The rise of 
women’s soccer isn’t new, it simply happened outside 
the media’s field of vision. 

One of the favorite tropes of the media was that 
“little girls” were galvanized by the American team’s 
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triumphant run in 1999. This was at least a fresh 
angle, basically a claim that not only was the women’s 
team rising to new heights, but that millions of fans 
were having a life-changing experience. How could 
anyone know this? No one could. 

Nevertheless, ABC flashed fre¬ 
quently to girls in the stands dur¬ 
ing the China game, and announc¬ 
er Robin Roberts kept citing the 
alleged effect all of this was having 
on young girls across America. 

Newsweek predicted “a Mary Lou 
Retton Effect” after the gymnast 
who won gold medals in the 1984 
Olympics and prompted many 
girls to try gymnastics. But what 
we have in soccer is a reverse Ret¬ 
ton effect. The rush of girls to soc¬ 
cer preceded, and helped prompt, 
the media’s discovery of the sport. 

More than 7 million women play 
soccer in America, most of them 
under 18. 

By minimizing the importance 
of the U.S.-China game itself, the press missed the 
best story. My guess is the reporters and talking heads 
knew little about soccer and weren’t much interested 


in learning. That’s sad, because American women 
play soccer with amazing dexterity and panache. 
They’re much more exciting to watch than men, if 
only because their game is more wide-open and 
offense-oriented. Time noted this, but 
still got it only half right. “While pro¬ 
fessional women soccer players are no 
match for the men in skill levels,” the 
magazine said, “their game is great 
entertainment.” 

Actually, it’s in mastering the skills 
of soccer that women do match men. 
Women play the game at a remarkable 
level of proficiency. They’re just not as 
s big and strong and fast and aggressive 
1 as men, and thus do not play with as 
| much power. They’re comparable to 

3 

§, tennis stars Steffi Graf and Lindsay 
i Davenport, who are marvelously tal- 
| ented players and fun to watch, but 
" who wouldn’t stand a chance against 
| Pete Sampras or any male on the pro 
tennis circuit. The inescapable (and 
happy) fact is that women are just not 
men. And no amount of media pretending can change 
that, even in the case of as wonderful a group of ath¬ 
letes as the American women’s soccer team. ♦ 



The Myth of Title IX 

By David Tell 


T itle IX of the 1972 Education Amendments 
Act prohibited gender discrimination in 
school programs receiving federal financial 
assistance. But on the question whether its require¬ 
ments applied to school-sponsored sports, which then 
as now generally received only indirect federal aid, the 
new law and its limited legislative history were entire¬ 
ly silent. Neither did the legislation make clear pre¬ 
cisely how or under what circumstances it would be 
enforced by the executive branch. Nor whether it 
granted private citizens a right to sue for monetary 
damages when they felt victimized on account of gen¬ 
der. One thing about Title IX was certain, however: 
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Compliance with its maddeningly vague terms would 
not be commanded until the end of a three-year grace 
period, in 1975. 

That year, as the clock wound down, federal educa¬ 
tion officials finally proposed, and Congress approved 
without comment, a set of implementing regulations 
for Title IX. They were complicated and confusing, 
and they delayed the onset of enforced compliance for 
another three-year grace period, until 1978. In 1979, 
having received a torrent of panicked questions from 
colleges and high schools about what exactly they were 
supposed to do, particularly with respect to their 
sports programs, the Education Department issued 
what appeared to be a notably relaxed “policy interpre¬ 
tation” of its 1975 regulations. Schools could satisfy 
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Title IX by providing varsity athletic opportunities to 
women at rates “substantially proportionate” to their 
campus-wide enrollment. Or by demonstrating a “his¬ 
tory and continuing practice” of expanded opportuni¬ 
ties. Or by fully accommodating the “abilities and 
interests” of female athletes. Take your pick. 

College sports were largely exempted from even 
these loose strictures by a 1984 Supreme Court ruling 
that Title IX, as written, applied only to programs 
enjoying direct federal support. In 1988, Congress 
enacted a revision of the law that made explicit its cov¬ 
erage of post-secondary-school athletics. But at that 
point, the end of the boom-time 1980s, during which 
university sports budgets had grown for men and 
women both, few schools had difficulty reaching the 
second Title IX “safe harbor” provided by the Educa¬ 
tion Department’s policy interpretation: a “history 
and continuing practice” of expanded opportunities 
for women. 

So by 1991, nearly twenty years after Title IX was 
born, the law, by itself, could claim virtually no practi¬ 
cal effect on the gender landscape of American athlet¬ 
ics. In Title IX’s entire history, the Department of 
Education’s Office for Civil Rights, which theoretical¬ 
ly guaranteed gender non-discrimination in the sports 
programs at thousands of institutions, had initiated a 
grand total of three formal school-specific reviews. And 
it had never come close to punishing even a single 
school—by withholding its federal aid—for failing to 
do right by female athletes. 

As our current decade dawned, then, activists on 
behalf of those athletes were without exception bitterly 
disappointed over Title IX and its application. “In 
many ways, we have not made any real progress since 
the mid-1970s,” complained Ellen Vargyas of the 
National Women’s Law Center. “Title IX has never 
been enforced,” was the rueful conclusion of Donna 
Lopiano, then women’s athletic director at the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas (and now executive director of the 
Women’s Sports Foundation). In April 1991, Lopiano 
told the Chicago Tribune that Title IX had simply 
become “a joke.” 

Eight months later, a supremely talented U.S. 
national squad demolished its international competi¬ 
tion to win the first-ever women’s World Cup of soccer. 
Title IX could not possibly have had anything to do 
with the team’s success, and no one —literally no one — 
claimed otherwise. In fact, hardly anyone, in the press 
or anywhere else, even noticed that they’d won. 

This year, this month, everyone is noticing, of 
course. Famously, this time, the American women’s 


team has again won the World Cup. And “again” is 
exactly the right word for it. Seven of this year’s eleven 
starters, all of them suddenly household names, also 
played in the 1991 championship. Michelle Akers, 
Brandi Chastain, Joy Fawcett, Julie Foudy, Mia 
Hamm, Kristine Lilly, and Carla Overbeck all joined 
the U.S. national squad as teenagers in the 1980s— 
Title IX’s “dark ages.” Before being selected as the 
nation’s finest soccer players, each of them had 
received her most extensive and important coaching 
not in high school, but in an independent, volunteer- 
staffed youth “select” league—a sports program, that 
is, outside even the nominal scope of Title IX. They 
were and are, without question, great, dominating ath¬ 
letes. And no law made them so. 

Only you would never know that from the broad¬ 
cast or print coverage. Donna Lopiano and Donna de 
Varona—founder of the Women’s Sports Foundation 
and chair of the World Cup organizing committee— 
are now everywhere identifying the U.S. women as 
“Title IX soccer players” whose triumph would have 
been all but impossible without that beautiful legisla¬ 
tion. A rather insulting judgment, you would think. 
Also, a nonsensical one, given that the very same soc¬ 
cer players produced the very same triumph eight 
years ago, back when Lopiano and de Varona them¬ 
selves thought Title IX a toothless sham. 

Here, though, combined in a tight ball, we have 
three of the national pundit industry’s very weakest 
subjects: feminism, sports, and the law. And so, in the 
echo chamber of its own ignorance, and in its own 
voice, the news business has unanimously amplified a 
piece of truly outlandish historical revisionism. 
Newsweek ’s Jonathan Alter on MSNBC: “We are 
learning this week that the triumph of women’s team 
sports is the result of something called Title IX.” NBC 
Today anchor John Palmer: “As the father of three 
daughters, I can only say three cheers for Title IX and 
women’s soccer.” Elizabeth Kaledin of CBS News: 
“Sports-playing girls everywhere can thank a law 
called Title IX.” The Washington Post’s Ann Gerhart: 
Brandi Chastain’s black Nike sports bra “is the cloth 
symbol of Title IX’s success.” And so on, to infinity 
and beyond. 

The eagerness with which these people have swal¬ 
lowed and circulated such abject mythology might 
otherwise be laughable. If, that is, the mythology itself 
had not been consciously designed to obscure a serious 
and rather sinister reality, one of the decade’s most 
underreported stories. The reality is this: In the late 
1990s, Title IX is no longer a toothless sham, but a 
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genuinely deadly legal weapon. And that weapon is 
not producing a renaissance of women’s sports gener¬ 
ally, any more than it produced Mia Hamm and Bran¬ 
di Chastain in particular. (A quarter-century-long cul¬ 
tural transformation of American gender relations and 
expectations seems most responsible for that.) Instead, 
in the hands of private litigants and federal judges, in a 
process ruthlessly spun and propagandized by ideo¬ 
logues like the Donnas de Varona and Lopiano, Title 
IX is now producing a wholesale slaughter of colle¬ 
giate-level and Olympic-specialty athletic programs 
for men. 

I n 1992, after hearing the appeal of a 
high school sex-harassment lawsuit 
out of Georgia, the Supreme Court at 
last resolved the question whether Title 
IX authorized the award of actual mon¬ 
etary damages and attorney’s fees to 
private litigants. It did, the justices 
ruled. Beginning the following year, in 
the first cases involving college sports 
programs to be decided under these 
new rules, a series of federal circuit 
courts—contrary to all standard 
jurisprudential analysis—elevated the 
Education Department’s 1979 Title IX 
policy interpretation to the status of 
law. And while they were at it, the courts effectively 
rewrote that document to radically shrink the compli¬ 
ance safe harbors previously available to university 
administrators. 

In each instance, the mere existence of a lawsuit 
brought by female athletes was assumed to defeat a 
school’s claim that it was accommodating the “abili¬ 
ties and interests” of all its students. Similarly, 
women’s sports teams created in the 1970s and 1980s 
were deemed irrelevant to a “history and continuing 
practice ” of expanded gender opportunity. A college 
was obliged instead to fund new teams on a constant 
basis. Otherwise, so long as its female students 
remained proportionally underrepresented among var¬ 
sity athletes, any post-secondary school in the country 
was presumptively in violation of Title IX and faced 
mammoth financial liability in potential litigation. 
Many campuses were confronted with this problem— 
and many still are. At the end of the 1998-99 academic 
year, six years after the rigid Title IX numbers test was 
established by the courts, only ten of the nation’s more 
than 300 NCAA Division I colleges and universities 
have managed to get their statistics in balance. 


All the rest are desperate. Any school that wants to 
retain its revenue-generating football program starts 
the exercise with at least 100 “too many” male athletes. 
The vast majority of major colleges already offer the 
most popular women’s sports, so to boost their varsity 
female totals, a fair number of them, with the NCAA’s 
connivance, have begun conferring full “team” status 
on exotic hobbies or outright trivia. New horseback 
riding and women’s bowling “programs” have been 
the fashion for some time now. This year’s model, 
according to a darkly hilarious Wall Street Journal story 
in May, is women’s crew—inaugurated 
even on the water-starved, desert cam¬ 
pus of Arizona State University, with a 
team composed entirely of novice oars- 
people. 

Except that very few rising college 
freshwomen around the country actual¬ 
ly want to row a boat. And many Amer¬ 
ican universities cannot find enough 
women for the sports-team rosters they 
already have—let alone afford to create 
still more of them. Faced with bad gen¬ 
der numbers and the concomitant 
threat of a lawsuit, then, what is a 
school to do? 

Start lopping off its “surplus” of 
male athletes by killing the teams they 
play for, that’s what. Since 1993, according to figures 
compiled by the Independent Women’s Forum, more 
than 50 NCAA-sanctioned men’s golf programs have 
died at colleges and universities across the country. 
Twenty-three swimming and diving programs— 
including UCLA’s legendary Olympic training 
camp—have disappeared. Thirty-nine men’s tennis 
teams have been disbanded. A total of 90 track and 
cross country programs have been suspended. 
Wrestling, already fragile, has vanished from 43 
schools. Even baseball—at schools where it has been 
played for 100 years—has not proved immune. Cumu¬ 
latively, upwards of 20,000 men’s varsity positions 
have gone extinct this way between 1992 and 1997, 
according to the NCAA. Tens of thousands more will 
inevitably follow. 

All in the service of a highly questionable, judicial¬ 
ly imposed, bean-counting fetish over abstract “gender 
equity.” This is Title IX’s true, modern, remorseless 
face, not our women’s soccer team. Until the law is 
dramatically amended by Congress—or somehow 
restored to sanity by a successful legal challenge— 
American athletics will face no greater peril. ♦ 
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Thirty Years of Ineptitude 

Time to Rescue Space Exploration from NASA 


By Robert G. Oler, Richard Kolker, and Mark Whittington 


W HAT IF IT HAD HAPPENED LIKE THIS? It’s 
July 20, 1969. Man has just landed on the 
moon. A teary-eyed Walter Cronkite turns 
to the camera and says, “This is the way it will be for 
American spaceflight in the next 30 years. Over the 
next five years America will junk the rockets that 
took it to the moon. In their place it will build a shut¬ 
tle system that is more expensive to operate. By 1999, 
that system will require $4 billion a year to fly about 
four times a year. By 1999, the entire American space 
program will have spent nearly $30 billion to put a 
pair of cans into orbit and call it a space station. By 
July 1999, there will be no date set for the station’s 
completion, and $100 billion will still be needed to 
finish it. The station’s main mission, at that point, 
will be merely to put two Americans in low earth 
orbit.” 

If Cronkite had made that prediction, saying in 
effect that the American space program would go 
backward instead of forward, would we have believed 
him? Certainly not. When we reached the moon just 
seven years after President Kennedy threw America’s 
hat over the wall of space, most Americans envi¬ 
sioned this as the glorious beginning of an era in 
which we would be utterly changed by our ability to 
explore the heavens. Instead, as we celebrate the thir¬ 
tieth anniversary of man’s landing on the moon, the 
“space age” is just about over. 

As it turns out, the rockets that took us to the 
moon were scrapped. The space shuttle system is 
almost a complete failure. The space station is a 
pointless and fantastically expensive digression from 
its original mission. These failures, however, teach an 
important lesson: The effort to reach new frontiers 
may be supported by government, but it can only be 
carried out by free enterprise. Government didn’t 
take the airplane, microcomputer, and satellite com¬ 
munications from mere curiosities to everyday neces¬ 
sities. And yet, transferring the space program from 
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the bureaucratic precincts of government to the cre¬ 
ative instincts of the private sector has not even 
begun. 

P resident Reagan proposed the space station in his 
State of the Union address of 1984, using NASA’s 
assumptions that it would cost $8 billion, make pos¬ 
sible major discoveries in eight fields of science, and 
be completed by 1992. Since 1984, the purpose and 
design of the station have been vastly scaled down, 
resulting in the incomplete version we now have 
hanging around in low earth orbit, which only began 
to get off the ground in December 1998. Only two of 
the almost 40 main parts have been installed, while 
the station’s total costs, according to Congressional 
Budget Office estimates, have ballooned to over $100 
billion. The station has not yet carried out a single 
scientific experiment. Meanwhile, its missions have 
been reduced to only one and the completion date is 
well into 2005. 

Also in 1984, Space Industries, a company in 
Houston, Texas, headed by former astronaut Joseph 
Allen, found a way to put up a space station that 
would produce benefits in just a couple of years. This 
should have been a welcome opportunity to research 
the manufacture of various types of drugs, chemicals, 
and alloys. Which is how Congress, which tried to 
foist the plan onto NASA, saw it. 

The station Space Industries proposed to build 
and put into space, the Industrial Space Facility 
(ISF), would have allowed the shuttle to “drop off” 
experiments for long periods of time and then 
retrieve them. ISF would not have been manned, but 
it would have been visited by shuttle and monitored 
from the ground. Even if it had cost twice as much 
and taken twice as long as predicted, it would have 
cost less than the country has spent, on average, in 
two years on NASA’s space station. In short, Space 
Industries’s ISF was an elegant solution to the prob¬ 
lems that later undermined NASA’s space station. 

Unfortunately, the strong possibility of being 
shown up by the private sector and a desire to protect 
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its turf led NASA to resist the ISF plan. But what 
really doomed this idea was that ISF would have 
been owned and run by Space Industries. NASA, like 
other customers, would simply have leased space on 
it for government functions. That brought home an 
important truth about the American space program: 
NASA opposes what it doesn’t run and own. 

L ike the space station, the space shuttle system has 
been crippled by NASA’s incompetence and big- 
government mindset. In 1982, the press kit for 
NASA’s third space shuttle flight predicted that by 
1992 the shuttle would have flown over “400 times 
carrying payloads for military, scientific, and private 
industry customers.” The absurdity of NASA trying 
to provide regular services to private and govern¬ 
ment customers was universally missed—except by 
NASA’s actual customers who found that NASA, 
though it offered its services at government-subsi¬ 
dized rates, could not deliver them frequently 
enough. 

The Challenger disaster in 1986 ended NASA’s 
role as a launch provider. But by then, most of its 
customers (including other government agencies) 
were already heading for the door anyway. Today, 
NASA provides launch services only to itself and its 
international partners on the space station. The shut¬ 
tle system that was supposed to fly 51 times a year 
when it was sold to the nation in 1972 will this year 
fly only 4 times. Had NASA been a business and the 
shuttle its product, it would have folded long ago. 
But with an endless supply of tax dollars, NASA sim¬ 
ply morphed again. 

Already in 1982, NASA began to shift from 
research and development (where risk is an accept¬ 
able factor) into “operations” (where risk is mini¬ 
mized) for the simple reason that a bureaucracy 
requires constant funding and legislators are reluc¬ 
tant to shut down operational programs. Jobs are 
spread out over many key states, and it is easy to 
claim that the “next mission” will do outstanding 
things. NASA routinely hints that it is going to dis¬ 
cover cures for dreaded diseases or produce some 
miracle alloy that will revolutionize our society. 
Some NASA officials even boast that for every dollar 
spent, nine or ten—some have even claimed fifteen— 
dollars go back to the federal treasury. 

Multipliers of this nature require proof of value 
enhancement to be credible. But after almost 20 years 
of flying the space shuttle, not a single significant sci¬ 


entific or medical process has been discovered or per¬ 
fected in space. No significant product of any kind 
has been produced in space. NASA’s complete failure 
to make any progress in its scientific work is all the 
more remarkable because so few people seem to be 
shocked by it. 

Furthermore, the servicing of satellites, once the 
shuttle’s raison d’etre, has been abandoned. In the 
meantime, American companies have been shut out 
of the market for satellite-launching service. By 1982, 
the NASA shuttle was the only way to launch satel¬ 
lites from the United States. But the cost was prohib¬ 
itively high. So, American customers turned to Euro¬ 
pean companies for launching services. After Chal¬ 
lenger, it was possible for American companies to 
offer launch services, but by then the profitable busi¬ 
ness of carrying communications satellites into orbit 
was dominated by overseas companies. 

I n almost 20 years, neither the space shuttle nor the 
space station has accomplished a single thing 
promised. NASA’s space program has only ruined 
industries and handicapped national policy. America 
does not have a national airline, has turned away 
from a national health care plan, and today looks to 
privatize schools, air traffic control, and half a dozen 
other government functions. And yet, we continue to 
keep civilian space operations under NASA, one of 
the most dysfunctional government agencies going. 

Not even the private sector contractors working 
under NASA seem to know anything about “free¬ 
dom” or “enterprise.” Lockheed Martin was awarded 
the contract to build the X-33 demonstrator for the 
proposed new space shuttle. Lockheed promised that 
after the demonstrator was built, it would pay for and 
build the new space shuttle, which would have 
required Lockheed to find customers for it. But since 
the new shuttle is, like the first shuttle 20 years ago, a 
high-technology, high-risk vehicle that has almost no 
chance of operating as cheaply or as often as 
promised, Lockheed decided it would be better if the 
government also got into the act of paying for the 
vehicle. So now, Sen. John Breaux of Louisiana is 
pushing a bill, the Space Launch Cost Reduction 
Act, that would create loan guarantees for Lock¬ 
heed’s work on the new shuttle. 

Peter Teets, president and CEO of Lockheed Mar¬ 
tin, wrote in a June 21,1999, letter to Space News that 
these loan guarantees “do not directly obligate gov¬ 
ernment dollars.” True, but if Lockheed’s vehicle, 
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Apollo ll’s Neil Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin plant the American flag on the moon, July 20, 1969. 


like the shuttle system before it, fails to meet its goals 
and cannot attract customers, then the American tax¬ 
payer, not Lockheed, will pick up the tab. There is no 
balance between risk and reward here. Lockheed 
wants the government to insulate it against the con¬ 
sequences of a business failure. Teets has no intention 
of putting his firm or his stockholders at risk, but he 
is comfortable risking taxpayers’ money. NASA does 
it all the time. VentureStar (Lockheed’s name for its 
space shuttle) is for all intents and purposes corpo¬ 
rate welfare held together with pork barrel politics. 

By contrast, businessman Andrew Beal has decid¬ 
ed that there is money to be made in launching com¬ 
munications satellites. So in and near Dallas, Texas, 
he has assembled a team and is building a brand new 
rocket that will cost a little over $200 million— 
peanuts by NASA standards—to develop. Beal is not 
asking for taxpayers’ money. He is not asking for gov¬ 
ernment loans. He is spending his own money. 

B eal’s rocket may or may not work; it may suc¬ 
cessfully go into orbit—or explode. Beal has 
determined that the risk is worth taking. The possi¬ 
bility of success in such ventures has always been the 
catalyst for change in the technological and cultural 
history of this country. It creates new infrastructure 
that spontaneously multiplies, generating jobs that 
produce wealth. And if Beal fails? The taxpayers are 
not short a dime. The ones who lose are Beal and the 


team he has assembled for his project. 

Imagine now a federal space policy that actually 
encouraged free enterprise. Imagine a space platform 
launched into orbit by privately operated vehicles 
and Americans transported to and from the platform 
on those same vehicles. Technically this is not very 
radical stuff 40 years after humans first flew in space. 

Economically, it would be revolutionary. Just as 
contracts to carry the mail anchored the fledgling air¬ 
lines of the early part of this century, government 
contracts could anchor the launch industry of the 
next. Free enterprise with modest government sup¬ 
port could mean the difference between the failed 
space program we have now and the great space 
explorations of tomorrow. 

That NASA and its favored contractors have only 
their own interests at heart is not surprising. What is 
troubling is that many in the GOP who have poured 
scorn, justly, on plans for a national health care sys¬ 
tem ignore their own free market principles when it 
comes to human spaceflight. And so, every year, 
without fail, NASA gets its money, makes new 
promises, and proceeds to break them. 

We are faced with a choice between summoning a 
better future and prolonging a mediocre present 
wrought by an incompetent NASA monopoly. That 
we should now flinch from saying, Unleash the can-do 
spirit and bring on the glory of new frontiers! would most 
certainly have seemed a travesty to the America that 
first threw its cap over the wall of space. ♦ 
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Apocalypse 

Now? 


By Adam Wolf son 


The Political 
Vision 
of Alasdair 
MacIntyre 


I n 1981, a small book appeared from 
a university press that looked at the 
modern world and saw nothing but 
disarray. Indeed, in the author’s view, 
morality as such had nearly vanished, 
and the collapse of intelligible moral 
discourse marked a serious “degenera¬ 
tion” and “cultural loss.” Arguing that a 
“new dark ages” had fallen upon us, he 
claimed we are under the governance of 
“barbarians.” And, in an odd lithe con¬ 
cluding chapter in which he pointed 
out a curious parallel in the thought of 
St. Benedict and Leon Trotsky, he sug¬ 
gested that the only solution is quaran¬ 
tine, a breaking up of the world into 
small local communities in which civil¬ 
ity might be preserved. Only a new St. 
Benedict—or a new Trotsky—can pos¬ 
sibly save us. 

The book was called After Virtue, and 
it might have faded away unnoticed: yet 
another unremarkable tome in the long 
line of conservative laments for lost 
worlds and yet another conservative 
demand that we flee to the distant 
mountains and escape the decadent last 
days of a collapsing culture. It might 
have faded away—except that its author 
was Alasdair MacIntyre, the man who is 
possibly the greatest moral philosopher 
of the last fifty years and certainly the 
most unyielding critic of liberalism 
writing today. Since 1981, After Virtue 
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has been the most widely discussed 
book of philosophy in English—not 
just among philosophers, but among 
general readers across America. You can 
violently disagree with MacIntyre, as 
many do, particularly on the socialist 
left. Or you can violently agree with 
him, as many do, particularly on the 
Catholic right. But you can’t get away 
without knowing about him. 

ALASDAIR C. MACINTYRE 

The MacIntyre Reader 
edited by Kevin Knight 

Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 308 pp., $40 

The publication of the new Mac¬ 
Intyre Reader —a fascinating anthology 
of his work from his Marxist begin¬ 
nings to his Thomistic conclusions— 
provides an interesting opportunity for 
reconsidering the man’s thought. There 
are conservatives, of course, who still 
mourn the loss of the old world and still 
urge us to flee an America that has 
become indistinguishable from Gomor¬ 
rah. But what about those conservatives 


who believe in the continuing possibili¬ 
ties of liberal democracy and the fruits 
of Enlightenment culture? What, final¬ 
ly, are we who still want to applaud the 
American Founding to make of Alas¬ 
dair MacIntyre? 

A renowned teacher, MacIntyre is 
celebrated by his students and 
influential far beyond his own disci¬ 
pline. Born in Scotland in 1929, he grew 
up in a small farming and fishing com¬ 
munity. As a young man, he prepared 
himself for the Presbyterian ministry, 
but he soon became estranged from reli¬ 
gion, only to return to it much later in 
life via Catholicism. In the interim, he 
became first a Marxist and then a Trot¬ 
skyist, writing penetrating essays on 
Marx, Freud, and Marcuse, and in the 
field of analytical philosophy. In 1970, 
he moved to America, marking the start 
of his philosophical conversion from 
Trotskyist to Aristotelian to Thomist. 

MacIntyre has written five outstand¬ 
ing works in moral philosophy, A Short 
History of Ethics in 1966, After Virtue in 
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1981, Whose Justice? Which Rationality? 
in 1988, Three Rival Versions of Moral 
Enquiry in 1990, and Dependent Rational 
Animals in 1999. His books in philoso¬ 
phy are, as one reviewer said, more like 
“volcanoes and whirlpools” than acade¬ 
mic treatises. To call him interdiscipli¬ 
nary—which he certainly is, with a 
background in sociology, the classics, 
and philosophy—does him a disservice. 
For alongside his analyses of Aristotle or 
Hume on the virtues, one finds literary 
criticism, interpretations of Heidegger, 
Nietzsche, and Weber, asides on funer¬ 
ary inscriptions and Icelandic sagas, 
anthropological insights, even discus¬ 
sions of what dolphins and humans have 
in common. These disparate elements 
are all carefully sifted through MacIn¬ 
tyre’s highly tuned historical sense. 

W hat most makes MacIntyre a man 
to be reckoned with, however, is 
his intransigent rejection of liberalism. 
He was one of the first to demonstrate 
that while liberalism sells itself today as 
a doctrine of neutrality, it in fact impos¬ 
es its values of radical autonomy and 
individualism on nearly everything it 
touches. 

But to say that MacIntyre opposes lib¬ 
eral individualism is not to say that he is 
anti-humanist. Quite the contrary: He 
argues that liberalism itself has become 
the leading agent of anti-humanism in 
the modern world. This insight is most 
apparent at the edges of life, in birth and 
death, where liberalism promotes a 
regime of abortion and euthanasia. We 
are not, according to MacIntyre, inde¬ 
pendent rational agents, as liberalism’s 
leading expositors claim, but vulnerable 
and dependent beings; thus, the handi¬ 
capped should not be seen as the “Oth¬ 
er,” but as enduring a condition that, if 
only in our aging, we shall all come to 
know intimately. 

MacIntyre has put liberalism to the 
test, and his adversaries know it. When 
he wrote the sequel to After Virtue, the 
New York Review of Books and the New 
Republic called upon their heaviest hit¬ 
ters to knock it down. Meanwhile, many 
conservatives defend MacIntyre, the for¬ 
mer Marxist, as one of their own. 

That poses, however, the question of 
the extent to which he is actually a con¬ 


servative. Unlike another famous former 
Trotskyist, Irving Kristol, MacIntyre 
was not exactly “mugged by reality.” 
When Kristol abandoned Marxism, he 
also abandoned his hostility to liberal 
capitalism, even giving it, famously, “two 
cheers.” MacIntyre, in contrast, has nei¬ 
ther reconciled himself to liberal moder¬ 
nity nor abandoned the Marxist critique 
of liberalism. As he said in a 1991 inter¬ 
view, “The Marxist understanding of 
liberalism as ideological, as a deceiving 
and self-deceiving mask of social inter¬ 
ests, remains compelling.” 

F or both conservatives and liberals, it 
was After Virtue that put MacIntyre 
on the map—though, curiously, the 
book was initially greeted with greater 
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warmth on the left than on the right. 
The New York Review of Books called it 
“a striking work” and praised it for its 
“passion.” The New Republic declared it 
a “surprising and important new book,” 
even “spellbinding.” Even more surpris¬ 
ing, Newsweek took it up, explaining to 
its popular magazine audience that the 
complex work was a “stunning new 
study of ethics.” More conservative pub¬ 
lications kept their distance, with the 
American Scholar, then under the editor¬ 
ship of Joseph Epstein, condemning the 
book and the Economist calling parts of it 
“rather far fetched.” 

As Princeton professor Robert 
George points out, the generally friendly 
reception of After Virtue derived from the 
book’s publication at an opportune 
moment. For nearly a decade, Rawls’s A 
Theory of Justice had reigned over philos¬ 
ophy departments like a colossus. But 


discontent with Rawls’s pat welfare-state 
philosophy—prompted by such alterna¬ 
tive visions as communitarianism, post¬ 
modernism, and gender feminism—had 
begun to emerge. MacIntyre’s After 
Virtue seemed to many at the time—with 
its apocalyptic, almost postmodern 
tone—one such alternative. 

MacIntyre began the book by asking 
readers to imagine that several environ¬ 
mental catastrophes have convulsed and 
ravaged the world. Blaming scientists for 
the trouble, people destroy laboratories, 
burn scientific books, and lynch physi¬ 
cists; eventually a Know-Nothing party 
comes to power and bans all teaching of 
the sciences. Although order is later 
restored, and a scientific revival takes 
place, it fails because nobody knows any 
longer what science really is. People 
might invoke key scientific terms, but 
they have utterly lost sight of the presup¬ 
positions, the social and intellectual con¬ 
text, that gave meaning to them. 

T he point of MacIntyre’s thought 
experiment—which as many read¬ 
ers have noted bears an uncanny resem¬ 
blance to Walter M. Miller’s science-fic¬ 
tion classic, A Canticle For Leibowitz — 
was to advance the hypothesis that 

In the actual world which we inhabit 
the language of morality is in the same 
state of grave disorder as the language 
of natural science in the imaginary 
world which I described. What we pos¬ 
sess, if this view is true, are the frag¬ 
ments of a conceptual scheme, parts 
which now lack those contexts from 
which their significance derived. We 
possess indeed simulacra of morality, 
we continue to use many of the key 
expressions. But we have—very largely, 
if not entirely—lost our comprehen¬ 
sion, both theoretical and practical, of 
morality. 

How this happened is a very compli¬ 
cated tale, but it is fair to say that in 
MacIntyre’s view the cause of our moral 
decay rests squarely on the scrawny 
shoulders of the liberal Enlightenment, 
which made several valiant, but failed, 
attempts to set morality on a universal 
rational basis. Bentham and his utilitari¬ 
an followers tried to do it by deriving 
morality from human psychology; Kant 
and his followers in the school of analyt¬ 
ic philosophy tried to do it by deriving 
morality from human rationality. All 
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such attempts failed, argues MacIntyre, 
with the unhappy result that a third 
moral theory prevailed in the West: 
emotivism. This theory holds that all 
moral judgments are nothing but expres¬ 
sions of preference, and MacIntyre care¬ 
fully traces its development in the 
thought of such moral philosophers as 
G.E. Moore, R.M. Hare, and C.L. 
Stevenson. He also shows that it has 
become embedded in certain social types 
and now defines our culture. 

T he result is a culture in which moral 
debate never ends because there is 
no rational way of securing consensus. 
One person, appealing to some tradition 
of natural right or law, declares: “There’s 
a right to life!” While another, perhaps 
appealing to some notion of human 
autonomy, shouts back: “There’s a right 
to choice!” The two sides share no 
premises with each other. Both sides 
appeal to some rational standard, but the 
starting point for both, according to 
MacIntyre, is irrational decisionism. 
Just as one cannot, in an emotivist cul¬ 
ture, appeal to some transcendent stan¬ 
dard to setde the debate between life and 
choice, one cannot provide convincing 
reasons to oneself. The emotivist culture 
reduces the pro-life position to one more 
instance of irrational decisionism, of 
blind preference, even if it contains 
rational arguments. The emotivist cul¬ 
ture makes nihilists of us all. 

One of the most frightening aspects of 
MacIntyre’s book is its claim that Niet¬ 
zsche was right about modern liberal 
regimes. MacIntyre calls Nietzsche “ the 
moral philosopher of the present age” 
and one of the “genuine theoretical alter¬ 
natives” available to modern men. If one 
agrees with MacIntyre that ours is an 
emotivist culture, then the Nietzschean 
logic does seem to follow. All the 
Enlightenment efforts to ground morali¬ 
ty, either in natural right, or the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, or the 
categorical imperative, or the moral sen¬ 
timents, turn out to be fictions. The 
unmasking of morality as Will to Power 
leads to the conclusion that it is up to 
truly superior specimens, supermen, to 
move beyond good and evil, to become 
self-conscious creators of new “morali¬ 
ties.” 


Here one can see why After Virtue 
appealed to today’s Nietzscheanized left. 
MacIntyre clearly wants no part of the 
liberal Enlightenment, comparing the 
belief in natural rights to “belief in 
witches and in unicorns.” MacIntyre 
boldly asserts, pace Thomas Jefferson 
and our Declaration of Independence, 
“there are no self-evident truths.” 

Where MacIntyre parts company 
with the left, however, is on the question 
of whether our only choice is liberal 
rationalism or Nietzschean self-creation. 
In his view, a Third Way is open: return¬ 
ing to the ancients, in particular Aristo¬ 
tle. But what no doubt really soured the 
left on MacIntyre was his turn, after the 
publication of After Virtue, to St. Thomas 
Aquinas (not to mention MacIntyre’s 
conversion to Catholicism). How else 
can one explain the fact that the left 
responded to his subsequent works, 
which largely completed the project 
begun in After Virtue, with extreme vitri¬ 
ol? Stephen Holmes, in the New Repub¬ 
lic, accused MacIntyre of “deceptive 
sobriety,” “sonorous preaching,” “baf¬ 


fling inconsistency,” “moral polygamy,” 
and much else besides. 

T he starting point for the two main 
sequels to After Virtue is again the 
claim that contemporary societies are 
rent by moral and political disputes to 
which no solution can be found. The lib¬ 
eral Enlightenment subverted tradition 
and authority—which once provided an¬ 
swers—in the hope that naked reason 
would provide the necessary alternative. 
But instead, the Enlightenment yielded 
numerous standards, leading to inter¬ 
minable moral conflict, then relativism, 
and eventually nihilism. 

MacIntyre attempts to solve this 
problem of the liberal Enlightenment in 
Whose Justice? Which Rationality? by 
unearthing “an alternative mode of 
understanding,” which he calls “the 
rationality of traditions.” The turn to 
traditions would not, at least at first, 
seem an answer to value pluralism and 
relativism, for as MacIntyre makes clear, 
there are a diversity of traditions, each 
with its own table of values and concep- 
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tion of rationality. Indeed, the bulk of 
Whose Justice? is devoted to describing 
three such traditions: the Aristotelian, 
which developed out of the life of the 
Greek city-states and ran from Homer 
through Plato to Aristotle; the Augus- 
tinian, which extended from the Bible 
through Augustine and culminated in 
St. Thomas’s reconciliation of Christian¬ 
ity with Aristotle; and the Scottish 
moral tradition, which combined ele¬ 
ments of Calvinist Augustinianism and 
Renaissance Aristotelianism. 

B ut “the rationality of traditions,” at 
least according to MacIntyre, does 
not end, as the liberal Enlightenment 
did, in an unresolvable clash of values. 
When traditions come in conflict, at 
least the best of them have ways of set¬ 
tling differences. One is the ability of a 
person working within the standpoint of 
his own tradition to enter into the per¬ 
spective of his antagonist. This requires, 
according to MacIntyre, the “rare gift of 
empathy,” best exemplified by St. 
Thomas’s ability to enter into the Aris¬ 
totelian tradition. In Whose Justice? Mac¬ 
Intyre declared himself a partisan of the 
Thomistic tradition, and in his subse¬ 
quent book, Three Rival Versions of Moral 
Enquiry , he attempts to show how the 
Thomistic tradition can defeat its two 
main rivals: the liberal Enlightenment 
and postmodernism. 

While MacIntyre’s turn to Thomism 
is to be welcomed, and his Thomistic 
engagement with postmodernism is 
nothing less than brilliant, there are 
some troubling aspects to his analysis. 

The first has to do with his concep¬ 
tion of tradition, which leads him to call 
the conservative hero Edmund Burke 
“an agent of positive harm,” for divorc¬ 
ing tradition from reflection. For Mac¬ 
Intyre, a tradition is “an argument 
extended through time” among its inter¬ 
nal and external critics. But if traditions 
are the stuff of rational reflection, it’s not 
hard to see why some commentators 
have claimed that MacIntyre skates near 
the edge of relativism. 

MacIntyre argues that the great 
philosophers were not engaged in “a sin¬ 
gle debate with a relatively unvarying 
subject-matter,” and he is critical of 
those who would divorce Kant from the 


history of Prussia or Hume from his 
Scottish ancestry. Rather, says MacIn¬ 
tyre, thought is conditioned by culture: 
“Doctrines, theses, and arguments all 
have to be understood in terms of histor¬ 
ical context”; even “rationality itself, 
whether theoretical or practical, is a con¬ 
cept with a history.” His claim that there 
is not one type of rationality, but many 
historical types, earned him the tag of 
“honorary woman” from one gender 
feminist. (She later retracted the intend¬ 
ed compliment when she discovered 
that MacIntyre was no longer a political¬ 
ly correct author.) 

The matter of MacIntyre’s purported 
relativism aside, a more telling problem 



is his root-and-branch antagonism 
towards the liberal tradition, which 
dates back to his Marxist past, runs 
through After Virtue, and is present to 
this day. In a remarkable piece written in 
the late 1950s, he criticized ex-Stalinists 
who had turned to liberalism for having 
“done no more than exchange one domi¬ 
nant pattern of thought for another.” In 
his view, “the moral attitude” of the Stal- 
inist-turned-liberal was hardly different 
from that of the unrepentant Stalinist. 
And over twenty years later, when he 
came to write After Virtue, he still held 
that Marxism was not an alternative to 
liberalism but one of its offshoots. Simi¬ 
larly, the “Nietzschean stance” turns out 
to be “one more representative moment 
in [liberal individualism’s] internal 
unfolding.” Thus communism and fas¬ 
cism were not the great rivals of liberal 


democracy but mere variations on a 
common theme. 

A greater lack of empathy for liberal¬ 
ism would be hard to find. And it is all 
the more surprising given two of MacIn¬ 
tyre’s fundamental claims. He insists 
that one must imaginatively enter into a 
tradition in order to understand, let 
alone criticize, it, which should hold 
true for his own look at the tradition of 
liberalism. But he also claims that the 
tradition of liberalism is not readily 
understood, that, in fact, the history of 
the liberal tradition hasn’t been written 
yet. Nonetheless, MacIntyre still finds it 
possible to reject all of liberalism. Mac¬ 
Intyre did take a stab at confronting the 
liberal tradition in Three Rival Versions of 
Moral Enquiry, but rather than taking up 
liberalism’s best arguments, he settled 
for arguing against the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which dates 
back to 1880, hardly liberalism’s most 
persuasive spokesman. 

H is understanding of liberalism 
seems to be most informed by 
what passes for liberalism in academia— 
in other words, the arid and amoral and 
soul-deadening philosophies of Rawls, 
Dworkin, Ackerman, and the like. He is 
surely right to conclude that these are 
bankrupt thinkers, who by means of 
their considerable influence on the 
courts and elites impose their false neu¬ 
trality on law and social policy. He is also 
right to note that the emotivist human 
type is to some extent characteristic of 
our modern condition. But before fully 
agreeing with MacIntyre, we inhabitants 
of modern liberal regimes might consid¬ 
er, as MacIntyre has not, the moral 
resources within our own liberal tradi¬ 
tion, including its greatest founders, 
statesmen, and poets. 

Additional problems arise with Mac¬ 
Intyre’s more practical proposals. He 
opposes the sort of liberal education in 
Great Books that began with Robert 
Hutchins at the University of Chicago 
and that William Bennett and others 
defend today. According to MacIntyre, 
the Great Books can only be understood 
within the tradition they belong to and 
the language they were written in. To 
view them otherwise is to have, in a 
sense, liberalized and distorted them. 
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There is no such thing, MacIntyre holds, 
as “Western values” or “the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition.” Instead, there are partic¬ 
ular traditions each with its own concep¬ 
tions of justice and rationality. To teach a 
course that begins with Plato and ends 
with Nietzsche, or to write a Book of 
Virtues, is to fall into the old liberal trap 
of universalism and cosmopolitanism. 
Thus MacIntyre denounces Bennett, 
and other “self-proclaimed contempo¬ 
rary conservatives,” who “turn out in 
fact to be one more stage in modernity’s 
cultural deformation of our relationship 
to the past.” 

T hat seems unfair, and his own solu¬ 
tions somewhat quixotic. MacIn¬ 
tyre opposes the secular university, first 
promoted in this country by such 
enlighteners as Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison, with its absence of reli¬ 
gious tests for professors. In abolishing 
such tests, the liberal university thought 
that it was making way for rational 
debate. In reality, MacIntyre says, only 
“a fictitious objectivity” was created, one 
that favored liberalism and shut out 
alternative traditions of rational inquiry, 
such as Thomism. Reinstalling a regime 
of religious tests, MacIntyre implies, 
would encourage genuine encounters 
among the different traditions, each one 
represented by a university, rather than 
the pseudo-encounters that he claims 
occur on the campuses of most universi¬ 
ties today. But as Father Richard John 
Neuhaus wrote, there is something a bit 
“cavalier” about MacIntyre’s proposal. It 
ignores, as Neuhaus pointed out, that it 
is the defenders of objectivity who are 
under assault today and conservative 
students and professors who are routine¬ 
ly harassed and excluded from the uni¬ 
versity by the postmodern thought 
police. 

As for MacIntyre’s larger political 
vision, it is not one that has any chance 
of realization in America (a fact he readi¬ 
ly admits). MacIntyre opposes capital¬ 
ism and has little to say in defense of civ¬ 
il society, insofar as the latter is a cre¬ 
ation of liberal modernity. What he rec¬ 
ommends is a politics of small local com¬ 
munities that keep their distance from 
the state and the market economy. It is 
his sweeping contention “that the politi¬ 


cal, economic, and moral structures of 
advanced modernity in this country, as 
elsewhere, exclude the possibility of real¬ 
izing any of the worthwhile types of 
political community which at various 
times in the past have been achieved.” 

Perhaps in some post-apocalyptic 
world that has been devastated by the 
sort of science-fiction fantasy laid out in 
After Virtue, MacIntyre’s political vision 


will become feasible. That MacIntyre 
has been of great service to the conserva¬ 
tive cause and to all those who fear for 
our future there can be no doubt, point¬ 
ing out liberalism’s defects and reviving 
interest in virtue. But for conservatives, 
here and now, who love their great big 
extended republic and their Constitu¬ 
tion, MacIntyre’s politics are at present 
more than they bargained for. ♦ 
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The Mind of a Founder 

Making Sense of James Madison 

By Gary Schmitt 


M odern political analysis tends 
to transform principles to 
ideologies and to reduce sub¬ 
tle acts of prudence to mere political 
calculations. What gets shoved aside in 
the process is the possibility of states¬ 
manship—the possibility of applying 
genuine principle to 
new times, new peo¬ 
ples, and new 
places. In its place, 
we seem left with 
unattractive alter¬ 
natives: either the hardheaded ideo¬ 
logue incapable of adapting to changed 
circumstances, or the unprincipled 
Machiavellian who can reverse course 
at the drop of a hat. 

Embarrassingly, James Madison, the 
celebrated “father of the Constitution,” 
seems to fall into the Machiavellian cat¬ 
egory. Before the Constitution’s ratifica¬ 
tion, Madison was co-leader of the Fed¬ 
eralists; after the new government was 
up and running, Madison became co¬ 
founder of the Republican Party, dedi¬ 
cated to reversing the Federalism of the 
Washington and Adams administra¬ 
tions. 

And that was only one of many 
reversals. A decade after being the chief 
architect of a powerful federal govern¬ 
ment, Madison wrote the Virginia Res- 
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olutions, one of the principal docu¬ 
ments asserting states rights. Originally 
consumed with the problem of majority 
tyranny, he later advocated the creation 
of a national majority coalition. Initial¬ 
ly willing to read the Constitution’s 
grant of enumerated powers in relative¬ 
ly broad fashion, 
Madison later de¬ 
manded “strict con¬ 
struction” to brake 
the government’s 
claim to a seeming¬ 
ly unlimited repository of implied pow¬ 
ers. On the practical questions of 
whether the federal government could 
legitimately establish a national bank, 
whether it was within its rights to fund 
internal improvements, and whether it 
was constitutionally empowered to 
deviate from free-market principles and 
actively support the growth of Ameri¬ 
can industry, Madison took, at different 
times, positions that contradict one 
another. 

G iven this record, historians have to 
climb a steep hill if they want to 
rescue Madison from the charges of 
inconsistency and political sophistry. 
Nevertheless, there have been two 
notable efforts in recent years to make 
that climb. Back in 1995, Lance Ban¬ 
ning published his The Sacred Fire of 
Liberty: James Madison and the Founding 
of the Federal Republic, and now Gary 
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Rosen, the associate editor of Commen¬ 
tary magazine, has given us American 
Compact: James Madison and the Problem 
of Founding. 

Banning’s work showed the virtues 
of a professional historian. He carefully 
dissected Madison’s earliest positions in 
an attempt to explain the origins of 
Madison’s later disagreements with the 
Federalists. The alliance he shared with 
Hamilton in writing the Federalist 
Papers was temporary and possible 
because it was focused on the shared 
but tactical goal of getting a new federal 
government ratified. More fundamental 
disagreements were obscured or ig¬ 
nored in the process. 

But by focusing on the differences 
between Madison and Hamilton, Ban¬ 
ning underestimated the degree to 
which both men shared a deep and 
principled commitment to modern, 
natural-rights liberalism. As a result, he 
paid less attention than he might have 
to the question of how the two, once 
allies in a campaign to establish a new 
government capable of securing those 
rights, could so quickly be at odds when 
it actually came time to govern. 

I t is this more difficult and complex 
question that Gary Rosen picks up in 
his new and thoughtful study of Madi¬ 
son, and the answer Rosen provides is 
found in Madison’s own thinking about 
a cornerstone of natural-rights liberal¬ 
ism: the social compact. 

According to Rosen, Madison was 
able to find in Hobbes and Locke an 
account of the egalitarian origins and 
ends of the social compact. But what 
Madison couldn’t find in them was an 
explanation of how a government “of 
the people” and “for the people” could 
be established “by the people.” Neither 
Hobbes nor Locke “wrote at any length 
on the problem of founding or, for that 
matter, seemed to consider it a prob¬ 
lem.” Yet, as Madison and others of his 
generation discovered by trying to craft 
sound constitutions in the decade fol¬ 
lowing independence, it was an enor¬ 
mously difficult problem. 

Liberalism’s paradox is that the peo¬ 
ple do have a right to devise constitu¬ 
tional forms, but only a few actually 
have the capacity to do so effectively. 


Madison’s answer, according to Rosen, 
was the invention of the constitutional 
convention. Brought into being by a 
sense of crisis, the convention provided 
the capable few with the conditions 
necessary for prudent political delibera¬ 
tion. Its product could then be ratified 
by representatives of the population at 
large. 



R osen’s claim is that Madison’s 
thought on the role of the pruden¬ 
tial few in America’s founding is the 
key to understanding the difference 
between Madison’s constitutional poli¬ 
tics and those of his Republican ally, 
Thomas Jefferson—just as it is the key 
to understanding Madison’s break with 
his one-time Federalist collaborator, 
Alexander Hamilton. By Madison’s 
lights, Jefferson did not appreciate the 
role of the few in designing a proper 
republican government, while Hamil¬ 
ton wanted to extend the role the few 
had played in founding into actual gov¬ 
erning. The former was too sanguine 
about the politics of foundings, and the 
latter too pessimistic about normal 
republican governance. If Jefferson’s 
views dominated, stable and effective 
government was unlikely to last; and if 


Hamilton’s prevailed, a regime dedicat¬ 
ed to equality of rights would be under¬ 
mined over time. 

Madison recognized, Rosen suggests, 
how rare an event was the American 
founding: both in placing the prudence 
of the few in service of popular liberty 
and in preventing that service from 
establishing a precedent in day-to-day 
governance. His “third way” depended 
on a strict, constructionist reading of 
the Constitution that could tame popu¬ 
lar sovereignty within the forms of 
republican government. At the same 
time, strict constructionism would 
check the ambitions of the few to use 
creative and broad readings of the Con¬ 
stitution in order to increase govern¬ 
ment’s reach and their own influence. 

R osen’s American Compact is a 
thoughtful and often insightful 
attempt to come to terms with Madi¬ 
son’s political thought. It advances our 
understanding of Madison’s reflections 
on the liberal foundations of govern¬ 
ment and, in particular, the place of the 
Constitutional Convention. And it pro¬ 
vides new insight into how Madison 
himself came to understand the broad 
differences between himself and Jeffer¬ 
son and Hamilton. But Rosen’s wish to 
find that “Madison the theorist vindi¬ 
cates Madison the practitioner” at last 
stretches his thesis beyond its limits. 

There is no question that Madison 
came to believe that Hamilton had a 
plan not simply to “perfect” what the 
Convention had produced but to over¬ 
turn it with his programs as treasury 
secretary and with his claim of broad 
powers for the federal government. 
(Whether Madison was right, of course, 
is a different matter.) But Rosen’s study 
does not take us far in explaining why 
Madison wound up choosing the partic¬ 
ular course he did. 

For instance, while making much of 
the differences between Jefferson and 
Madison on the issue of perpetual 
refoundings, Rosen takes little substan¬ 
tive note of the equally salient fact that 
Madison was a full and active partner in 
Jefferson’s efforts to form a political 
party that (in Harry Jaffa’s words) 
“deliberately recreated the spirit of 
1776, with the rhetoric of 1776, and 
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employed the organizational tech¬ 
niques of 1776.” Madison certainly did 
not have to go as far as he did: There 
were more moderate Federalist posi¬ 
tions—like those held by his fellow Vir¬ 
ginian, John Marshall—that could con¬ 
ceivably have satisfied Madison’s desire 
for a political platform more solidly 
republican than Hamiltonian. But 
instead, on almost every major division 
of his day, Madison substantially 
changed course. 

P aradoxically, Madison could do so 
without flatly contradicting his past 
positions. As Madison had explained 
while he was still a Federalist, the 
American Constitution was a mix of 
principles: It was partly national and 
partly federal; it had enumerated pow¬ 
ers and yet implied powers; it was a rep¬ 
resentative government but not simply 
so; it encouraged a multiplicity of fac¬ 
tions and yet ultimately promised 
majority rule. It was a form of republi¬ 
can government whose stability and 


I t hardly matters where you go. In 
newspapers across the continent— 
from the Bangor Daily News to the 
San Diego Union-Tribune, the Seattle 
Times to the Miami Herald —there 
appear on the inside pages ten, twenty, 
even thirty comic strips. The Wall Street 
Journal and the New York Times may 
survive without them, but most papers 
find comic strips a vital feature—and 
sometimes a mainstay of reader loyalty. 

It’s a curious phenomenon, when 
you think about it, these little picture 
stories stacked on top of one another, 
each a separate universe of narrative 
and character. Instead of stepping one 
frame over into the next panel of 
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energy were rooted in elements that 
were not fully democratic. 

Given this mixture, the later Madi¬ 
son could, as a Republican, challenge 
Hamilton and the Federalists by revers¬ 
ing the emphasis he had previously giv¬ 
en each. So, if the new government had 
become too nationalist in his mind, 
then its federal aspect could be empha¬ 
sized. Or, if he thought the current 
problem was the machinations of a 
minority, then the majoritarian aspects 
of the government’s rule could be 
stressed instead. 

But the fact that Madison did not 
flatly contradict himself should not 
obscure the real and significant reversal 
in the direction of his politics. This was 
not a subtle change of emphasis on 
Madison’s part. The question thus 
remains, why did Madison undertake 
such a significant shift? For all its 
insights into Madison’s political 
thought, Rosen’s American Compact still 
leaves us wondering about the character 
of Madison and his statesmanship. ♦ 


Charles Schulz’s Peanuts, why can’t 
Charlie Brown step one frame down 
into Garry Trudeau’s Doonesbury ? How 
come Garfield never strays into Dilbert ? 
I’ve always thought Prince Valiant is 
just what’s missing in Cathy, and Apart¬ 
ment 3-G would be much improved by a 
visit from Dennis the Menace. 

This spring, a pair of popular Cana¬ 
dian cartoonists decided to do some¬ 
thing about comic-strip atomism. Who 
says that each narrative universe is invi¬ 
olable? What prevents comic-strip 
crossover? And so, between April 26 
and May 1—in the pages of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, a major newspaper in 
Canada—the comic strips Fisher and 
Back Bench intermingled stories for the 
paper’s surprised readers. A character 
from Philip Street’s Fisher, which looks 


at the problems of yuppies and Genera¬ 
tion X, found himself in Graham Har- 
rop’s Back Bench, which looks at politi¬ 
cal life in the House of Commons in 
Ottawa. At the same time, the charac¬ 
ters in Fisher read about this strange 
voyage in a newspaper in the company 
of a Back Bench character. 

T his is not, however, the first time 
in the history of comic strips that 
characters have crossed the boundaries 
of their respective realities. One signifi¬ 
cant historical crossover occurred in 
1921, between the Dutch Bulletje en 
Bonestaak (“Fatty and Beanstalk”) of 
the socialist newspaper Het Volk and the 
British Jopie Slim and Dickie Bigmans of 
the London Evening News. Bulletje and 
his constant companion Bonestaak, 
who traveled the world in search of 
adventure, met up with the English 
duo—but only in the Dutch papers. As 
the comics specialist Wolfgang Fuchs 
notes, the crossover was probably never 
mentioned in Britain. 

Then too, there was Sam’s Strip, 
called the “comic fan’s comic strip” by 
Maurice Horn in his The World Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Comics. Started by Mort Walker 
(creator of Beetle Bailey and Hi & Lois) 
and Jerry Dumas in 1961, the strip 
brought all the classic cartoon charac¬ 
ters together at a never-ending series of 
conventions, offering such peculiar pos¬ 
sibilities as a conversation between 
Pogo and Krazy Kat. 

The matching of Michael Jordan and 
Bugs Bunny in the 1996 movie Space 
Jam was only the most recent in a long 
series of attempts to unite live action 
with animation—including the famous 
dance scene between Gene Kelly and 
Jerry the Mouse in the 1945 Anchors 
Aweigh. Perhaps the most impressive 
attempt at mixing live characters with 
cartoons, however, was the 1988 Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit, which was as well 
a massive example of crossover. Charac¬ 
ters from hundreds of old newspaper 
comics, comic books, and animated car¬ 
toons gathered in a magical land called 
Toon Town. The film included such 
scenes as Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse 
and Warner Brothers’ Bugs Bunny sky¬ 
diving together, and the piano duet 
between Donald Duck and Daffy Duck 
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A character from Graham Harrop’s political satire Back Bench flirts with a character in Philip Street’s Fisher, May 1, 1999. 


stands as one of the great animation 
achievements of all time. 

But there was an element in the com¬ 
bination of Fisher and Back Bench that 
made the Canadian crossover a novelty, 
for rarely before had newspaper car¬ 
toonists collaborated on one another’s 
strips. The combined work of artists in 
comic books is quite common. In 1996, 
DC Comics and Marvel Comics, the 
publishing giants of the industry, had a 
well-publicized four-issue crossover 
series. Major characters of both compa¬ 
nies fought against one another for con¬ 
trol of the universe, offering stirring 
battles between Superman and the 
Incredible Hulk, Batman and Captain 
America, and Green Lantern and Silver 
Surfer. 

But most newspaper cartoonists sim¬ 
ply don’t have the time. It’s hard 
enough to draw a daily pen-and-ink 
strip as well as a weekend color strip 
with their own characters. Fisher’s 
Street (who lives in Toronto) and Back 
Bench’s Harrop (who lives in Vancou¬ 
ver) took almost a year of phone calls 
and faxes to pull off their collaboration. 

In the end, they decided each car¬ 
toonist would draw his own panels, 
leaving a space open in each strip for 
the other’s submission. When I reached 
Harrop for comment, he was quick to 
give Street credit for the idea. Mention¬ 
ing his excitement at seeing his own 
work appear in another strip, Harrop 
noted that it was a complicated proce¬ 
dure and admitted that he was nervous 
about how the final product would 
look. Street observed that the fact that 
both comic strips are exclusive to the 
Globe and Mail gave readers “a special 


feeling towards them” that helped them 
identify the visiting characters. 

T he irony of the comic-strip 
crossover lies in its proof that even 
those little atomistic narrative univers¬ 
es stacked on the comic pages of the 
newspapers can have their illusions— 
that even fantasy worlds can have their 
fantasies. And the successful collabora¬ 
tion of Street and Harrop proves that 


H ollywood comedies have been 
undergoing a bizarre meta¬ 
morphosis in the past few 
years: They are turning into horror 
films. You cannot watch them without, 
at some point, covering your eyes in 
anxiety and fear that the next image you 
see will upset, disgust, or terrify you. 
Right now, there are four such movies 
showing: Austin Powers: The Spy Who 
Shagged Me ; South Park: Bigger, Longer 
& Uncut ; Big Daddy, and American Pie. 
Each of them is punctuated by scenes 
that are purposefully, stomach-churn- 
ingly repulsive, with imagery more akin 
to nightmares than comedies. 
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the logistical problems are not insur¬ 
mountable; all it takes is a little extra 
dollop of creativity from newspaper car¬ 
toonists. My own fantasies include see¬ 
ing Garfield holding a football for Char¬ 
lie Brown and the liberal cast of Doones- 
bury discussing politics with the conser¬ 
vative cast of Mallard Fillmore. That 
would be something really worth read¬ 
ing—from Bangor to San Diego, Seattle 
to Miami. ♦ 


What can be said about a movie like 
Austin Powers, in which a man holds a 
beaker full of human feces and unknow¬ 
ingly drinks from it? Or one like Ameri¬ 
can Pie, in which a teenage boy, again 
unknowingly, quaffs a beer laced with 
human semen? Or an animated feature 
about four little boys like South Park, in 
which Saddam Hussein sodomizes 
Satan? 

The sounds audiences make as they 
sit through these scenes are indicative 
of how similar they are to the gross-out 
horror movies that were all the rage in 
the late 1970s and 1980s. As a scene 
builds and an audience realizes that 
something really repulsive is about to 
happen, the audience emits low moans, 
nervous titters, even an “Oh no” or two 
before the scene reaches its climax. The 
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entire audience screams—and then dis¬ 
solves into relieved laughter. 

That response—terror followed by 
giggles—is exactly the same sort of 
thing that happened to an audience 
when a shark slammed into Richard 
Dreyfuss’s cage in Jaws, or when the 
masked boogeyman showed up behind 
a half-closed door in Halloween, or 
when Sissy Spacek’s hand suddenly 
emerged from her grave to grab Amy 
Irving at the end of Carrie. The laughter 
that follows these shocks is involuntary, 
though it is accompanied by a rueful 
acknowledgment that you’ve been had. 
You laugh in part because you realize 
that you’re only watching a movie; the 
terrifying things you’re seeing aren’t 
real. You’re comforted by that knowl¬ 
edge, and you feel a little silly because 
you fell for it. 

B ut in recent years, audiences have 
come to mistake that horrified 
laughter for the delighted laughter that 
comes in response to genuine comic 
imagination of the sort on display in a 
magnificent new French farce called 
The Dinner Game. In The Dinner Game, 
an arrogant and intelligent publisher 
has his entire life destroyed and then 
put back together by a really stupid but 
well-meaning fellow, all in the course of 
a single evening. The humor grows 
entirely out of a brilliantly conceived 
situation that places unexpected obsta¬ 
cles in front of two flawed people and 
then follows them as they try to clean 
up the mess they are making. 

The publisher wants to bring the stu¬ 
pid guy to a weekly dinner where he 


and some fellow Paris intellectuals com¬ 
pete to see who can bring the most 
laughable guest. The idiot’s peculiar 
distinction is that he is obsessed with 
making models out of matchsticks, and 
can go on for hours about how it took 
366,000 of them to make his version of 
the Eiffel Tower. To entice the idiot to 
dinner, the publisher says he wants to 
edit a book about the matchstick mod¬ 
els. But the publisher throws his back 
out on the golf course and is immobile 
when the idiot comes to meet him at his 
fancy apartment. In the next few hours, 
the publisher learns his wife has left 
him and the idiot tries to help him get 
her back, with truly comic results. 

F rancis Veber, who wrote and direct¬ 
ed The Dinner Game, understands 
the classic principle that comedy is 
about what human beings are like when 
they are at their worst. The movie has 
plenty of sport with the idiot, who is as 
dumb and boring as you could imagine, 
but it’s the publisher’s vanity and false 
sense of superiority that really get skew¬ 
ered. He’s humiliated, but he deserves 
it. 

Humiliation is the primary subject of 
most gross-out comedies, but all too 
often the characters who get humiliated 
don’t deserve it. The central character in 
the witless teen comedy American Pie is 
a perfectly nice boy named Jim who is 
repeatedly, almost ritualistically, the 
subject of awful sexual humiliations 
every ten minutes. The movie invites 
the audience to take sadistic pleasure in 
Jim’s brutalization. In The Dinner Game, 
you enjoy the publisher’s humiliation 



because it seems like divine justice. But 
American Pie turns the audience into 
bullies who laugh as they beat up a 
weaker, defenseless kid and pull his 
pants down in front of the entire school. 

The movie that inaugurated the new 
spate of gross-out comedies was last 
year’s There’s Something About Mary, 
which was remarkably disgusting but so 
clever and inventive that it seemed 
almost Rabelaisian. But its seemingly 
endless series of I-can’t-believe-I’m- 
watching-this scenes have lowered the 
bar for the comedies that have followed 
it. A year before There’s Something About 
Maty, Mike Myers’s Austin Powers: 
International Man of Mystery poked gen¬ 
tle fun at the dated double entendres 
and supposedly risque sexual content of 
the spy movies of the 1960s. A year after 
There’s Something About Mary, the sequel 
to Austin Powers shows coprophagy and 
makes jokes about child molestation. 

B y far the most appalling and outra¬ 
geous of the new gross-out come¬ 
dies is the movie version of the cartoon 
show South Park. Most of its gags and 
images cannot even be described with¬ 
out going beyond the bounds of civi¬ 
lized discourse. It’s sexually explicit, 
blasphemous, and even has traces of 
anti-Semitism. The fact that two major 
motion picture studios thought it was 
acceptable for release—and that its cre¬ 
ators, Trey Parker and Matt Stone, have 
had the gall to complain about the film’s 
R rating—is a mark of astonishing 
social irresponsibility. 

Yet honesty compels me to admit 
that South Park: Bigger, Longer & Uncut 
is uproarious. And that may be the most 
appalling fact of all. Parker and Stone 
are possessors of a genuine comic imagi¬ 
nation. What they lack is any kind of 
elevating sensibility. Parker and Stone 
are like brilliantly funny four-year-olds. 
They can make you laugh effortlessly 
with their clowning. But vomit, excre¬ 
ment, and curse words are what really 
crack them up. 

So here’s where we are at the end of 
the millennium: American comedy is 
the province of a bunch of four-year- 
olds with tens of millions of dollars at 
their disposal. Now that’s a horror 
show. ♦ 
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Strikes 
and Balls 

Martinez K’s 5, Takes 
Off Pants, Could Put 
Men’s Sports on Map 

By Bob Ryan 

GLOBE STAFF 

Men’s sports will never be the same. “It was a 
totally spontaneous expression of emotion,” said 
hard-throwing Red Sox right-hander Pedro 
Martinez. Exhilarated by striking out five of the 
National League’s most powerful sluggers m yes¬ 
terday’s All-Star game, Martinez tore off lus regu¬ 
lation baseball trousers and gamboled about the 
infield in front of 33,000 cheering spectators at 
Fenway Park. 

Martinez raised spirits—and not a few eye¬ 
brows—as he introduced the country to a new 
article of clothing that he designed himself, with 
the help of 37 marketing executives at Nike, tbe 

Miracle Jock. 

“For me, the jockstrap sends a message of male 
empowerment,” Martinez says. “It’s a sign that we 

can be comfortable with our bodies.” 

Male politicians were quick to agree. You just 
look at the guy out there and say, ‘I want one of 
those,”’ said Viagra spokesman and former presi¬ 
dential candidate Bob Dole, in the stands foi re 

^ While analysts warn that it’s too early to tell, 
public reaction to Martinez could be a sign that 
men’s professional sports may at last be gaming an 
initial, if precarious, toehold in the American con¬ 
sciousness. 

The First Lady, who cut short a tour of upstate 
New York to greet both teams in their locker 
rooms, was caught up in the moment. He looked 
really excited,” Mrs. Clinton beamed, a distant 
look in her eye. But she warned of a continuing 
glass ceiling under which men who take off their 
clothes earn only 69 cents for every dollar that wo- 

(See HARD PRESSED TO DISAGREE, p. C8) 


















